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VIOLET'S IDOL. 



CHAPTEE I. 

IDOL WORSHIP. 

**Now all the peoples tome, and see me 
dump." 

So said little Bertie Swan, as sweet a two- 
and-a-half year old darling as ever stood in 
two tiny bronze shoes. 

I wonder if yon have seen her. If you 
have not, beg papa or mamma, or some other 
kind friend, to take you to one of the art 
galleries where you may find her picture. 

There she stands, on the lowest step of the 
flight of broad stairs, dressed for her walk, 
both dimpled hands holding back the ruffled 
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dress, so as to be sure and show the tiny feet 
which it was so far from hiding at any tixne. 
dimples all over the chubby, innocent face, 
eyes sparkling, red lips parted with simles, 
and again the sweet voice saying coax- 

iiigly,— 

" Now all the peoples tome, and see me 
dump." 

Papa put down his pen, and came from the 
library at the call; mamma laid aside her 
work, and followed. Lola and Aleck left 
their games ; even feeble grandmamma took 
her cane, rose with some trouble from her 
easy chair, and came into the hall at the 
sweet summons. 

But one was still missing, and Bertie 
wanted all to be there to see her wonderful 
performance. 

" Wi'let, tome ; Wilet, tome see me dump." 

" Oh, I can't; I 'm busy," said Violet, from 
the parlour. 

"Fease, Wilet," pleaded the baby voice 
again. 
. "Don't bother me," said Violet, impa- 
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tiently, not knowing that her father and 
mother were within hearing. 

"Violet," said her mother, "how can you 
be so unkind ? Come when Baby wants 
you;" for the household darling stiU went 
now and then by the pet name of " Baby." 

Now do you want to know what the im- 
portant business was which kept Violet from 
coming at her little sister's call? 

Nothing less than standing before the long 
mirror in the drawing-room, gazing with ad- 
miring eyes at her own pretty self, from the 
long golden curls which floated over her 
shoulders down to the neatly shaped little foot 
in its dainty boot Twisting herself now this 
way, now that ; tossing her ringlets now back- 
ward, now forward ; shaking out her dress, 
arranging the bows of her sash ; then stand- 
ing still, and looking straight forward at the 
reflection of her own face, as if it were some 
beautiful picture she were studying. Oh, 
yes! Violet was very busy certainly; and 
though she had been occupied in this way 
for the best part of half an hour, she did not 
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yet tbink she had given time enough to it, 
and was by no means willing to be disturbed 

She dared no longer refuse, when her 
mother called ; but she went slowly and un- 
willingly, and stood by the others with pout- 
ing lips and frowning brow. 

Bertie was satisfied with seeing the whole 
family about her, and did not notice Violet's 
displeasure; but, drawing a long breath, 
counted, " one, fee, sits, leven," and jumped 
the mighty distance of one step down upon 
the soft, flossy mat, which lay at the foot of 
the flight. 

"Dere! didn't Bertie dump high?" she 
exclaimed, looking up at her mother with 
delighted faca 

Mamma caught her fast, and kissed her ; 
papa took the chubby hands in his, and 
served them in the same way, saying, "Hur- 
rah for our Baby!" and Lola and Aleck clap- 
ped their hands, and made a great fuss over 
the wonderful feat, telling her to "do it again;" 
when mamma put her once more on her feet, 
and stood by with a great show of admira-' 
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tion, as Bertie "dumped" over and over 
again. 

But Violet muttered, — 

"Jumping off of one stair! as if that was 
any thing great, so that I had to be bothered 
to come and see it. I can jump four, but I 
don't make a fuss about it." 

And she went back to the parlour, and 
busied herself once more in the old way. 

But not for long. Pretty soon there came 
another interruption. What a pity (was it 
not?) that the rest of the family did not 
guess what a very important matter was 
taking up Violet's attention, so that they 
might not have disturbed her! 

For Violet was worshipping her " god." 

But Violet was very far from wishing that 
the family should know what she was doing. 
She knew well what a look of pained dis- 
pleasure her mother's face would wear, if she 
saw her so engaged; how Lola and Aleck 
would laugh at her, especially the latter, who 
would call her " Miss Vanity," "Miss Stuck- 
up/' and other names which she hated, all 
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the more so because she knew they were well 
deserved 

"Violet," called grandmamma from the 
other room. 

Violet did not answer. 

"Violet dear, will you come to grand- 
mamma?" 

" She just wants me to go up-stairs for her 
knitting or something," said Violet to herself, 
"and I can't be bothered to do it;" and still 
she did not answer, though the call came a 
third tima 

"Lola and Aleck are there: they can go 
for what she wants," she thought. " I don't 
see why I hare to be running all the time." 

"Do you want Violet, mother ?" asked Mrs. 
Swan, coming to the old lady. 

" Never mind, dear : it will do when she 
comes in. I suppose she has run out I 
only wanted her for this." 

Violet heard both question and answer; 
but she did not see the pretty little doll's 
jacket which grandmamma had been knit- 
ting, and which she now held out finished. 
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and ready to present to her little grand- 
daughter. 

"Oh, how pretty!" she next heard Lola 
say. " It wiU just fit, too, grandmanuna. I 
wonder where Violet has gone!" 

" I think I 'U go see," said Violet to herself 
again. " Maybe she has something for me." 

She was .ready enough to run when she 
thought grandmamma might have some- 
thing to give her, though she could not be 
"bothered" — that word was so often on 
Violet's lips — to go when she feared the old 
lady might want some little service from 
her. 

But before she had time to leave her place 
in front of the great mirror, and, as she gave 
one more lingering look at the little figure 
reflected in it, her mother stood in the open 
doorway. 

Violet felt and looked ashamed. This was 
the third time within the last few days that 
her mother had found her in the same place > 
doing the same thing. 

Mrs. Swan did not believe Violet had gone 
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ont, and she had come thinMng and fearing 
that she might find her here. 

"Violet," she said, ''did yon not hear 
grandmamma calling ?" 

Violet hung her head. 

"Answer, Violet: did you hear grand- 
mamma ?" 

"Yes'm," whispered Violet, who was a 
truthful child, and would have scorned to 
hide a fault by telling a falsehood about it, 
and so making her sin greater. 

"And why did you not come at once?" 
asked tiaamma. 

" I didn't want to be sent up-stairs," mut- 
tered Violet 

" Unkind, disobliging little girl ! " said her 
mother. " Grandmamma didn't want you to 
go up-stairs, or to do any other small favour, 
such as you should be only too glad to do 
for her ; but to give you a little present she 
has taken the trouble to make for you. Now 
I shall not allow you to have it. Come with 



me. 



Violet followed, pouting and sullen. Cer- 
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tainly, the pier-glass would have given back 
no pleasant picture now. 

" Mother/' said Mrs. Swan, leading Violet 
forward, " here is a little girl who is not at 
all deserving of your kindness. I am sorry 
to say she heard you call, and would not 
come. Since she was so disrespectful and 
naughty, I must beg you not to give her 
now the pretty present you intended for her, 
but to keep it till she shows herself to be a 
better child." 

Violet looked longingly at the pretty doll's 
jacket in grandmamma's hand, knit of fine 
white worsted, with a red border, and tiny 
cord and tassels to fasten it about Dolly*s 
waist and neck; but she was too much 
ashamed to speak. 

*' Ah, well 1" said the indulgent old lady, 
"you will excuse her this once, my dear; 
and she will come quicker another time when 
grandmamma calls.'' 

" No, dear mother," said Mrs. Swan. " It 
must not be ;" and fj he gently put back the 
hand which held the pretty trifle towards 
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Violet ; '' it must not be. Violet must learn 
to think a little for others^ and not always 
consider her own comfort and pleasure first 
I am very much grieved; but she would not 
come lest you should want her to wait on 
you, and it is a just punishment for her to 
find that her own naughtiness has deprived 
her of this pleasure you had ready for her." 

Grandmamma looked as if she could still 
have pleaded for the little offender ; but Mrs. 
Swan was firm, and refused to excuse her, 
for she felt it was indeed time that Violet's 
selfishness and vanity received a check; and 
she led her into the library, away from the 
other children and grandmamma. 

" Violet," she said, as the little girl stood 
before her, " I forbid you to go iuto the par- 
lour, unless your father or I are with you." 

Violet looked surprised. 

** Why, mamma V she asked : *' I am sure 
I never do any mischief thera" 

" I am sure you do, my daughter, and very 
sad mischief too," answered her mother. 

'' Mamma, I never broke a thing there in 
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my life, and I never touch anything you Ve 
told me not to." 

" No : I do not think you do," said Mrs. 
Swan. " I believe you are obedient and not 
at all meddlesome; stilly Violet, I am sure 
that you are oft^en in mischief there; doing 
sad mischief to yoursel£" 

"What mischief, mamma?" asked Violet, 
though she more than suspected what her 
mother meant* 

"Making of yourself a vain and foolish 
little girl, Violet; wasting the time which 
you might be employiBg in pleasant play, or 
in doing some useful thing for yourseK or 
others, in gazing in the glass and admiring 
the face which God has given to you. I see 
my Violet becoming eveiy day more vain 
and selfish, thinking always of herself, eager 
to have other people praise her looks and 
clothes, but caring little for the smile of God 
or the comfort and pleasure of the dear 
friends He has given her to love and be 
kind to. I see her so taken up with her- 
self^ that she will neither come to run on 
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some small errand for her feeble, old grand- 
mother, or to please the baby fancies of her 
little sister ; and must I not think then that 
she is doing a mischief to herself ? God has 
given her a Uttle heart to learn to love and 
praise Him, but the onlj lesson she is teach-* 
ing it is love and admiration for herself. He 
has given her, young as she is, a great many 
opportunities of doing good to others, of being 
generous and obliging ; but all she cares for 
is to gain all good things for herself, and to 
seek her own comfort in all possible ways. 
What is the first commandment, Violet ?" 

"*Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me," ' said Violet, opening her eyes very wide 
at the question. '^ I am sure I don't break 
that, mamma." 

" I think you do, my daughter." 

" Why ! I am not a heathen, mamma. I 
don't make ugly, old idols, and worship 
them." 

" Not an ugly old idol, it may be, Violet ; 
but I fear my little girl has set up an idol 
in her heart, and worships it there,— the idol 
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of &el£ One may worship idcAa without 
being a po<»*, ignorant heathen ; and the sin 
is only the greater in those who have been 
better taught^ and know the true God. I 
fear my Yiolet breaks that commandment 
many times a day. I shall watch^ and for 
the next week I will write dpwn each time 
that I see you worshipping that false god of 
«elf, which makes you unkind and ungenerous 
to others, or vain and proud of your own 
looks ; and at the end of the week you shall 
see how often I found you breaking the first 
oommandment. Whenever I see you strug- 
gling against selfishness or vanity, or doing 
some little kind or generous act for another^ 
I will put that down on another page ; and 
we will hope that this last account may prove 
the longest, now that you have been put 
upon your guard against the sin which you 
have allowed to gain such a hold on you." 

"I suppose you are going to put down 
about grandmamma and Bertie, mamma," she 
said peevishly ; " and 1 am sure I don't see 
that it was so dreadful, or breaking the com^^ 

B 
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mandment, not to go when I was called, 
especially just for a baby like Bertie." 

Her mother sighed as she saw how little 
her words were heeded. 

"No," she said: "I shaU not put down 
what you have done or left undone this 
morning, but commence from this time, and 
give you the chance for a better account. 
But you are not beginning right, Violet; 
Self is making you disrespectful to your 
mother, and will not let you see where you 
are wrong." 

Violet still pouted ; and when her mother 
gave her leave to go, she said to herself as 
she walked away, — 

" I don't see why I haven't just as good a 
right to look at myself as Bertie has to want 
to be looked at just jumping off one step on 
to that soft mat. Mamma makes such a 
fuss about Bertie." 

Then, as she passed the hat-stand in the 
hall, she paused before the glass, and raised 
herself on tiptoe so that she might see her 
own face in it. 
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"I don't care," she said, "I am a great 
deal prettier than Bertie or Lola either. 
Lola's hair don't curl a bit, and mine does. 
I'm not like a heathen, now, and it's too 
bad I can't' go in the parlour." 

There she stood, not seeing her mother, 
who, coming out from the library, took a 
little memorandum-book from her pocket, 
and wrote down how, just after she had 
shown Violet how she was breaking the 
first commandment, she found her at her 
idol-worship again. 
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^Violet! Violet r called Lola from the foot 
of the stairs. 

Violet was trying on her doll'a new dress ; 
but^ remembering the disappointment she had 
brought upon herself not two hours since, 
she laid Miss Serena on her little bed, and 
ran to see what her sister wanted. 

"Well?" she said, looking over the ba- 
nisters at Lola below. 

"Do you want to go strawberrying ?" 

" Oh, yes ! indeed I do," answered Violet 
"Will mamma let us ?" and, forgetting Ser- 
ena and her new dress, she came running 
down-stairs. 

"Yes: mamma says we may go," said 
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Lola. ^Ned Ward came over to ask usl 
They will all call for us in half an hour." 

** Who is going?" asked Violet. 

''Meny and Susy Edwards^ and all the 
Wards." 

'^Not lily?" sail Violet 

" Yes, LUffy' replied Lola^ decidedly ; " and 
I'm ^ad of it too, dear little thing." 

''What a bother!" said Violety pettishly,, 
-—you see, every thi^ was a "bother " which 
did not just suit Violet's fancies. " I don't 
see why the Wards have to be draggijig that 
child everywhere with themJ* 

" Because they like to have her, and so do 
we, — ^that is, Lola and I do," said Aleck,, 
who sat upon the threshold of the open front 
door. 

^' She's a sweet, cunning little thing, and 
not half as much a 'bother' asi some other 
people I know q£'* 

Aleckls speech, did not mend matters;, and. 
Violet answered, — 

" She's ever so much younger than we are,, 
and too little to go wi£h usl She has to ba 
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helped oyer all the hard places^ and taken 
care of all the time ; and it 's such a trouble/' 

"She don't trouble you much^ any way," 
said Aleck: "you never take any pains to 
help her." 

"And if you wouldn't let her go, 'cause 
she's younger than we are," said Lola, who 
was a very sensible child, " I don't see why 
Aleck and EUa and the Ward boys shouldn't 
say they don't want yoi^ and me, 'cause we 
are younger, than they are." 

" Pooh J" said Violet, feeling rather caught, 
but still unwilling to think that her rule 
could work both ways; "that is very dif- 
ferent. You and I can take care of ourselves, 
but Lily can't." 

"No, you can't either," said Aleck. 
'' Mamma wouldn't let you and Lola go, if I 
or the Ward boys were not along to look 
after you. You can ask her if she would. 
And Lola is quite right. EUa Ward is eleven 
years old, and you're only seven; so there's 
a great deal more reason for her to say she 
don't want you, than for you to say you don't 
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want Lily, who is five. And I'd rather look 
after Lily, with her sweet temper and pretty 
ways, all daylong, than 'hotJier' myself an 
hour with you and your selfishness and " — 

"Aleck, my son," said his mother's voice 
from within, in a tone of gentle reproof; and 
hasty but generous Aleck, reminded that his 
hot temper was getting the better of him, 
gathered up the twine and sticks he was busy 
with, and took himseK out of the way of 
temptation. 

" Hallo, Lola !" he called, as he disappeared 
round the turn of the piazza : "you'd better 
be getting ready. Mamma won't want you 
to go in that fine toggery, and the Wards 
will be here presently, and you have to get 
your baskets and things." 

Violet and Lola ran off to the nursery to 
be made ready ; while mamma, with a sigh, 
took out the little book, and made a second 
entry against Violet on the wrong side of the 
page. 

But in the nursery a new difl&culty arose. 
Violet was not willing to have her white 
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dress clianged for the caUco one her nurse 
saw fit to put upon her, and declared she 
would go as she was. 

"We're going to Sunny Hollow," she said, 
looking scornfully at the dean calico dress 
which nurse was fastening for Lola; "and 
I'm not going to be seen walking away down 
the road and meeting people in an old calico 
dress. I shan't stain this one, and I will 
keep it on." 

So nurse was obliged to go with her com- 
plaint to Mrs. Swan, and returned to teU 
Violet her mother said she was to have on 
the calico dress, and a brown linen jacket. 

" Then I shan't go at all," said Violet. 

But she thought better of it a moment 
later ; and with much pouting and twisting 
of herself about, and many declarations that 
the dress was " too tight " and " too warm,"' 
and the jacket " too horrid," allowed herself 
to be dressed in them. 

And now there were the rest of the party 
coming towards - the house : Merry and 
Susy Edwards, and Ned and Walter Ward, 
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with little Lily holding &st to her sister 
Ella's hand, skipping and jumping with 
glee. 

" Oh ! Elly," said Lola, running down the 
piazza steps to meet theni> "I am so ^ad 
you brought Lily." 

"Yes," said Ella, looking down with a 
motherly air at her happy little sister, "mam- 
ma was rather afraid to trust her so far with 
us, but we promised to take ever such good 
care of her, and the boys are going to carry 
her in 'lad/s chair' now and then,, so she 
won't be too tired." 

"And she's going to find lots and lots of 
big strawberries: aren't you, Lily?*' said 
Aleck, whirling his basket about his head. 

"Me find nice tarberye too," said little 
Bertie, running out on the piazza: "me do,, 
too, Lola." 

"No, no, you're not going either," said 
Violet : " we can't have a thousand babies 
with us ;" and Bertie put up a grieved lip. 

"Bertie's too little, darling," said Lok, 
speaking in a gentle tone, and stooping to 
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put her arm about the baby. " Bertie would 
be, oh, so tired ! but Lola will bring Bertie 
nice, big strawberries." 

" Bertie wouldn't leave mamma all alone, 
would she ? " said Mrs. Swan, coming out to 
them, and Ufting the little one in her arms. 
" Bertie and mamma will stay at home and 
find nice strawberries in the pantry : won't 
that be fun ?" and the baby, easily diverted 
by the few coaxing words and simple plea- 
sure promised to her, was all dimples and 
smiles again, and kissed her chubby hand 
gaily to the young party as they said good- 
bye." 

Away they went, — down the road, across 
the meadows, and through the wood, tUl they 
came to the brook which separated the last 
from Sunny Hollow where the wild straw- 
berries grew so plentifully. There had been 
a heavy shower the night before, and the 
brook was rather swollen. Ned Ward took 
lily over in the fashion which children call 
"pig-a-back;" the little girl clinging with 
both arms about his neck, and laughing glee- 
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fully as her brother stepped carefully from 
stone to stone, and landed her safely on the 
other side. No one thought it a trouble to 
do anything for sweet Lily ; a;t least, no one 
who had a thought to spare from themselves. 

Lola, Ella, and Susy were helped over the 
stepping-stones by Aleck, who, being the 
eldest and tallest of the party, was looked 
upon as the leader, and considered himself 
obliged to be very polite and gallant to the 
girls. He called each one by name, leaving 
Violet, who grew very impatient, till the 
last, and then said half-mockingly, — 

"You can come over by yourself, of course, 
Violet. You never would * bother ' any one 
to help you over a hard place." 

Still, he held out his hand to her, and 
though Violet would have been only too glad 
to refuse it, she was obliged to take it, or 
stay on the wrong side of the brook, for the 
stones were wet and slippery, and she could 
not have crossed without help. 

Now we all know that Aleck would have 
been still kinder if he had helped Violet over 
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without any taunting words ; but his reproach 
was no more than she deserved or might 
have expected, and I fear there are some un- 
kind brothers who would have left her to 
come over the best way she could. She was 
ashamed, but she would not acknowledge it 
even to herself, and as soon bs she was safeljr 
on the other side, said to Aleck that she " did 
not mean places like that, and any way, she 
did not have to be carried over like Lily." 

"Sunny Hollow," the children called the 
place where they came to pick strawberries ; 
but it was not in the hoUow, but on the side 
and top of the hill beyond, where the berries 
grew thickest and largest ; so up the hill they 
ran, Lily now riding in " lady's chair," lesfc 
she should be too tired. 

"Are you tired, LQ?" asked Ned, as he 
and Walter put her down, " Sit there and 
rest a moment before you begin to pick;'* 
and he placed her on a mossy stone. Lily 
was a little tired ; and, content to obey her 
brother for a few moments, she sat and 
watched the others as they scattered over 
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the hill, in search of the fiagrant, ripe 
treasures they had come to seek. 

"See here, pet!"*' said Walter, coming to 
her : ** here 's a famous fellow for a beginning 
for you. I never saw such a lai^e wild 
strawberry* Open your basket and let 's pop 
him in." 

Lily lifted the Ud of hex basket^ looking at 
the strawberry with great satisfaction, and 
saying,— 

"He's for mamma. I shall keep him all 
safe, and tell mamma you found him." 

^ Let's see," said Violet, who was near. 
" Oh ! what a big one. Where did you find 
it, Walter ? " 

*' Just bere,** said Walter: ^ come, Lily, the 
place is thick with them. Pick away;'' and 
Jays tiny fingers were soon busy tUing 
over the grass and strawberry-leaves to find 
the berries. Violet joined her, seeing it was 
a better place than the one she had been 
busy in ; and Walter searched farther on. 

Pretty soon Violet found a berry as large 
.as that whiqh Walter had given Lily, and. 
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seizing it eagerly, showed it to her little com- 
panion. 

"Oh! I'm glad/' said lily. "Now our 
mamma will have a big one, and your 
mamma will have a big one." 

" I don't know," said Violet, looking long- 
ingly at the strawberry, already half way on 
the road to her mouth ; " it 's quite ripe. I 
am sure it would be smashed before we are 
home. I'd better eat it;" and the straw- 
berry was gone. 

"Oh! you disgenerous girl!" said Lily, 
" not to want to give the best strawberry to 
your own mamma." 

Violet did not answer, but picked away. 

lily sat down upon the bank and watched 
her gravely for a moment or two, noticing 
how every large berry went into her mouth, 
and at last broke forth with, — 

"Violet, if I was the minister I would 
preach a sermon 'bout you neks Sunday, and 
see if it woidd make you better." 

"What for?" said Violet. 

"'Cause you are so greedy," said Lily, 
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with a solemn nod of her little head. " I 'd 
look and look in the Bible till I found a 
teks about girls who eat up the biggest 
strawberry and didn't keep it for their 
mammas, and I 'd preach to you about it." 

"I don't believe there is such a text," 
said Violet. 

"I am sure there is," answered Lily: 
''there's a teks 'bout most all the naughty 
things we can do. Once the minister found 
a teks and preached a sermon 'bout me;" 
and lily looked more solemn than ever at 
the recollection. 

''Why ! what did you do ?" asked Violet. 

"I said 'hush up,'" said lily, "and the 
very neks Sunday he went and preached a 
sermon 'bout people saying bad words ; and 
I knew he meant me, and I was so 'shamed 
I'll never say 'hush up' again. I know 
God don't want me to." 

" I am sure Dr. Parker didn't mean you," 
said Violet. 

"Who did he mean then?" asked lily; 
and Violet not being able to answer this 
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question^ the little one lemained convinced 
that the minister had preached the sermon 
because she had said such a naughty word 
as ** hush up." 

Violet did not believe it Still what Lily 
had said did not please her, and she moved 
further away ; while Lily, having spoken her 
mind, went to work again. The other chil- 
dren were scattered at short distances, pick- 
ing here and there, and calling to one another 
when they found a good place. 

Not 80 Violet Parting the row of bushes 
which grew out at right angles with a great 
rock on the top of the hill, she found a sunny 
little patch studded thickly with the bright 
red berries, — so thickly, that one could hardly 
step without treading on them. Beauties they 
were too, ripe and large ; but Violet did not 
think of calling the others to share with her, 
but went to work to fill her basket as fast aa 
she could. 

Pretty soon, however, Lily's sweet little 
face showed itself through the gap Violet 
^'^d made in the bushes. 
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"Oh! are you here, Violet? I didn't 
know where you'd went to. Oh! what a 
spim — did place ! it 's better than any we 
found before. Let's call the others to 
coma" 

"No, no," said Violet: "you haven't any 
right. It is my place. I found it first." 

" It 's God's place," said Lily. " He made 
it, and He made the strawberries too ; so I 
am sure He meant the rest of 'em to come 
here just as much as us, and we ought to 
caU 'em." 

" No, we oughtn't," said Violet ; " and you 
shan't call them at aU. Tou may have a 
few if you don't teU the others." 

"No, I shan't take 'em," said lily, with 
another reproving look at Violet; "and I 
shan't stay with you, either. You're the 
disgenerousest girl I ever saw, and I 'd rather 
go to a bad place with the kind ones than 
stay in this good place with you. I 'm going 
to leave you all alone to yourself!" 

So Lily indignantly walked away to find 

pleasanter companions, " the kind ones " who 

c 
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were willing to share their pleasures with 
one another, and to do as they would be 
done by. 

Violet was not sorry to have her go : the 
other children had not heard Lily's call, and 
she still had her *'good place" to herself; 
but somehow she did not find the satisfac- 
tion she expected as she saw her basket 
rapidly filling up. It was rather lonely in 
that sunny nook after Lily had gone; and 
then she feared that the little one would tell 
the other children of her selfishness. 

" Anyhow," she said to herself, " I 'm glad 
mamma does not know about the big straw- 
berry, or about my wanting this place to 
myself, 'cause I s'pose if she did, she'd put 
them down in her account-book, and now 
she can't." 

No: they did not go down in mamma's 
book ; but I fear there was another account- 
book where all these selfish actions and 
unkind thoughts were written down. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 



Violet came forth from her nook with the 
tips of her little fingers dyed rosy red, her 
Hps even more crimson than usual, and her 
dress and jacket covered with stains. Her 
basket was more than half full of berries, 
she was too tired and warm to pick any 
more, and still the patch where she had 
gathered her harvest was not stripped of its 
fruit. 

"I might as well have let some of the 
others come," she said to herself; "only now 
I have the biggest ones." 

She found lily seated on the mossy stone 
where she had rested when they first reached 
the top of the hill, singing softly to herself, 
and watching the other children who were 
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still scattered here and there in groups of 
two and three. 

Violet sat down beside her, and, opening 
her basket, showed lily her berries, say- 
ing,— 

" How many have you ?" 

lily lifted the lid of her basket in turn. 

"Why, what a lot!" said Violet. ''Oh, 
I 'm so tired ! aren't you ?" 

"Not so very," said lily. 

"Didn't it make your back ache to pick 
so many V* asked Violet. " Mine aches so ! 
Oh, I am sure it does !" 

" I didn't pick only a few," answered Lily : 
" the boys and Elly gave me 'most all of 
em. 

"They might have given me some, I 
think," said Violet. 

" Well," said lily, innocently, " Aleck was 
going to give you some, and he couldn't find 
you ; and I told him you was in such a good 
place where you didn't want any one to 
come, and so he said he 'd give them all to 



me. 
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"How mean!" said Violet: "you ought 
to be ashamed, Lily. You just told him to 
get tibem all yourself." 

"I didn't/' said lily, indignajitly : "you 
ought to be 'shamed yourself. I told Aleck 
to keep some for you, but he said, 'No, if 
you was so selfish as to keep the best place 
all to yourself, he wouldn't help you fill your 
basket.' " 

" I 'm not selfish," said Violet, pouting. 

"Oh, yes! I think you are, Violet," 
answered Lily. '' You didn't use to be : you 
used to be very nice when I was little, but 
now you 're not niee a bit, and I do b'lieve 
you grow selfisher and selfidier every day. I 
never heard of a girl to eat all the big straw- 
berries and not keep them for her mamma. 
I think it is awful" 

"You needn't talk about it, anyway," said 
Violet ; " and I have a right to eat the straw- 
bemes I find mysel£" 

" I don't know," said Lily, thoughtfully ; 
" I think we have the best right to keep the 
best things for oiir mammas." 
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Violet said no more, but sat rather pet- 
tishly pulling the moss from the stone and 
scattering it about Here was Lily with 
more strawberries than she had, quite as fine 
ones too, not half so tired, but contented and 
happy because she had been kind and gener- 
ous. If she had not kept herself so selfishly 
hidden, she would have fared better with far 
less trouble and fatigue to herself. Altogether 
she did not feel satisfied with her afternoon's 
work 

" Time to go home," called Aleck, coming 
towards the little girls : " the sun is going 
down. Hallo, Vi ! so you went and hid and 
picked by yourself. Well, you pleased your- 
self, I suppose ; and that 's what you generally 
look out for." 

Poor Violet ! No one but herseK seemed 
to worship her idol ; but, on the contrary, the 
more she would have had them bow down 
before it, the more they gave it rough words 
and hard knocks, at least she thought them 
such. 

The little party were soon gathered to- 
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gether, and each one showed the spoils ; and, 
to Violet's great amazement, she found she 
had reaUy fewer berries than any of the 
others, although she had picked diligently, 
and had such " a good place all to herself." 

But there was no reason for surprise, as she 
soon discovered that the older boys and Ella 
had helped the younger children to fill their 
baskets, and had showed them the best spots 
to search for themselves. Why ! there was 
lily, — probably the little one had not picked 
twenty berries for herself, but her basket was 
fuller than Violet's, and ^^such heaviies too ! " 

Violet began to think that she would have 
done better, after all, if she had stayed with 
the rest or been willing to call them to share 
her good fortuna 

They all now started homeward ; and the 
little ones began to feel they were tired, and 
that the way was long before them. Still, 
they all.took it good-naturedly, and no one 
fretted until Ned Ward proposed striking by 
a cross lane into the avenue. 

" For it 's the shortest way," he said ; "and 
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Lola, Violet, and Susy are so tired. It don't 
matter so much about lily, for we can carry 
her ; but they are too heavy and must walk." 

" I don't want to go by the avenue," said 
Violet : *' it is dusty." 

"Not much more dusty than this road," 
said Ella ; " and it is so much nearer, we shall 
be out of the dust sooner than if we go by 
this way. Come, Violet." 

"Then we'll see all the people driving 
home from the station, too," said Lola ; " so 
that will make it seem shorter yet. I like to 
meet all the people we know and have them 
bow to us." 

But to meet the people driving up from 
the evening train was just what Violet did 
not wish ; and it was this more than the dust 
which made her want to avoid the avenue. 
She hung back. 

'' I shan't go that way, and have everybody 
see me in this old calico frock and linen 
jacket all stained," she said. " We 're none 
of us fit to be seen, and we ought to keep 
where we won't ba" 
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" Well," said Walter, " we do not any of 
us look very fine, to be sure, or quite fit for a 
drawing-room, or to make a visit ; but then it 
is very easy to see what we have been about, 
and no one expects people to be rigged up to 
the nines when they go strawberrying.*' 

" No," said Aleck ; " and I '11 answer for it 
that all the people we know wUl speak to us 
just as leadLly in our stained clothes as if we 
were in our Sunday-go-to-meeting-best- 
becomes. Put your pride in your pocket, 
Vi, and come along." 

" I 'm not going," answered Violet, stand- 
ing obstinately still as the others turned into 
the lane leading to the avenue. 

"But you'll have to," said Lola: "you 
know you <5an't go home by y oursel£ Mamma 
would be displeased." 

Violet knew this quite as well as Lola, and 
she felt obliged to obey, though she did so 
murmuring and fretting. 

It was just as Violet expected. The avenue 
was full of carriages with ladies and gentle- 
men driving up from the evening train. The 
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other children, who were not so much taken 
up with their own looks, enjoyed it all, and 
returned with pleasant nods and looks the 
nods and snules of their acquaintances, who 
all seemed glad to meet the happy little party 
returning from their afternoon frolic. 

But Violet, who deceived herself with the 
idea that all the passers-by were remarking 
upon her dress and appearance, and thinking 
" how shabby " and " how horrid " she looked, 
plodded along in greater and greater discon- 
tent and weariness, pulling her hat down over 
her eyea, and turning her face as much as 
possible from the road, hoping that no one 
recognised her. 

"Hallo! who have we here?" said a 
cheery voice behind the children ; a pair of 
prancing ponies were drawn suddenly up 
beside them, and they saw General Forster 
with his pretty wife driving in a low carriage. 
*' Who are you all ? " continued the gentle- 
man: "four Wards, three Swans,. and two 
Edwards. What a jolly little party ! and 
strawbenying, eh ? What luck, boys ? " 
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" First-rate, General," said Aleck, opening 
his basket and showing his spoils. "Will 
you and Mrs. Forster have some ? " 

The General pulled off his kid gloves and 
dipped his hand into the basket, bringing it 
out half filled with the fragrant fruit, which 
he offered to his wife, and tasted himself, 
joking the while with the boys, who were all 
very fond of him, and liked his pleasant 
jovial ways. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Forster was looking at 
and talking to the girls, who had also 
gathered about the carriage and its occu- 
pants. 

Violet stood a little nearer than the rest, 
at the lady's left hand and rather behind the 
wheel, trying to leave her face in view while 
she kept her stained jacket and calico dress 
out of sight. For Violet was very fond of 
being noticed by Mrs. Forster, who, she 
thought, admired her very much. 

One evening not long since at a children's 
party, where General and Mrs. Forster were 
present, she had heard the latter say, — 
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"What lovely children Mrs. Swan has, 
and she always dresses them with such good 
taste ! That little Violet's hair and com- 
plexion are perfect, and Lola " — Violet did 
not hear the rest ; for, suddenly perceiving 
that she was standing near, the lady lowered 
her voice. But from that time the vain little 
girl had never lost an opportimity of throw- 
ing herself in Mrs. Forster's way, and dis- 
playing the " perfect " hair and complexion 
I need not say that she quite agreed with the 
young lady. 

Moreover, Mra Forster was a beauty and 
a bride, very rich and dressed very hand- 
somely, and Violet thought her extremely 
elegant and stylish. Perhaps she was all 
this; but she had a far greater and truer 
charm, a loving and noble heart, which made 
her delight in doing a kind and generous 
action for another, or in giving comfort when- 
ever they were needed. 

"How tired the children look, Frank!" 

she said to her husband. " Let us take some 

f the little ones home. Meary Edwards is 
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lame : put him up beside the coachman, and 
take Lily in here." 

"All right," said the Greaeral ; and, jump- 
ing from the carriage, he pulled out the low 
seat in front of his wife, seating lily upon 
it with a kiss on her flushed cheek, and in 
another moment had Merry beside the coach- 
man, glad enough, poor fellow, to ride instead 
of walking home on his lame foot 

" There's room for another beside that dot, 
if it won't crowd you too much, Gertrude," 
said the gentleman, looking at Lily's seat. 

"Not at all: give me my little beauty 
there," said Mrs. Forster in a low tone. 

Violet was the only one of the children, 
except Lily, who heard the last words ; and, 
spite of the despised dress and jacket, she 
immediately put herself forward. Who but 
she could be Mrs. Forster's little beauty ? 

But to her surprise and vexation the 
General turned to Lola, and lifted her in be- 
side Lily. 

"There, now we are aU snug," he said. 
" I wish we had room for all of you." 
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" Well, we have those who are least able 
to walk, for I know Lola is not very strong," 
said Mrs. Forster. 

"Thank you ever so much, ma'am," said 
Aleck, lifting his hat to the lady: "those 
three certainly needed a lift the most, and 
the rest of us will do very well." 

Off drove General and Mrs. Forster ; and 
the children who were left to walk were all 
glad that the weaker ones of their number 
had this help on their homeward way. 

All? All but one, I should have said; 
and you will easily guess who that one was. 
It is no hard riddla 

Violet walked sullenly on with the rest, 
dragging one foot after the other, and saying 
to herself that " everybody else always had 
the best of every thing;" 

"Come, Vi," said Aleck, "give us your 
hand. I will help you along; and you are 
tired too." 

But Violet would have none of his help. 
Take his hand indeed ! as if that was going 
to make up for her disappointment ! She 
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had to walk along this dusty road while 
Lola and Lily were driving home in that de- 
lightful, easy carriage. Surely General For- 
ster had made a mistake when he took Lola 
instead of her for his wife's "little beauty." 
Here was the trouble that was uppermost, 
and it soon showed itself. 

"EUa," she said, going forward to. Ella 
Ward's side, "do you think our Lola is a 
beauty?" 

" To be sure," said Ella, thinking for the 
moment that Violet was seeking praise for 
her sister, but speaking as she really felt; 
" every one thinks Lola is a beauty. I think 
she's about the prettiest little girl in Glen- 
wood." 

" I don't," said Violet, with a toss of her 
head : " her hair don't curl a bit, and her im- 
plexion is so dark," 

"Oh! that is it^ is it?" said Ella, seeing 
now that it was jealousy of her sister which 
had called forth Violet's question, but unable 
to help smiling at the little girl's mispronun- 
ciation; "well, I am sure her complexion is 
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good enough if it is dark, and her eyes 
and mouth are lovely. And, Violet, it is 
not 80 much Lola's features which make 
her beauty, as her expression. She always 
looks so sweet and good. One day when I 
was talking to Mrs. Forster, I said Lola had 
such beautiful eyes, and she said, ' Tes, and 
such, a beautiful little soul looked out of 
them.' She thinks so much of Lola, because 
at Lucy Edwards' party, when all fche fancy 
mottoes were gone, and little WOlie Paine 
had none, Lola gave him hers, although it 
was one of the handsomest ones on the table. 
I don't beUeve another girl in the room 
would have done it, and she didn't know 
Mrs. Forster and I saw her give it to him 
either. And I told Mrs. Forster how gener- 
ous and obliging Lola always is, and so modest 
too. I think her name should have been 
Violet. She is not a bit vain of her looks, 
although she is so pretty." 

Violet felt that her envy had not gained 
much sympathy from Ella, and after this she 
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thought best to keep the ugly feeling to 
herself. 

Now perhaps you will be ready to say 
that Violet is a veiy disagreeable, bad child; 
but you see all the ybjjx, selfish actions and 
feelings to which she had given way that day 
have be^i set down for you to read, and it 
makes a sorry list. But let any one of us 
who makes self an idol, and who thiaks little 
of the happiness and comfort of others, keep 
a like account of his thoughts and deeds for 
aae d»7, and see if the pen of the angel who 
writes them down in God's book has not a9 
sad a tale to tell as that of our Violet 
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her first day in school, she asked, " Would 
you like a short spelling lesson, Lily ? " 

"Yes*m," answered Lily; and Miss CoUins 
wrote on the blackboard, — C-a-t. 

" Cat," said Lily. 

D-o-g, wrote "the teacher. 

"Dog," said Lily. 

B-o-y next appeared upon the board, and 
was pronounced with equal success. 

T-o-p, wrote Miss Collins. 

This was a new word to Lily, and she 
looked at it doubtfully for a minute or two, 
then cried triumphantly, " Pot." 

The other children laughed at this, and 
Miss Collins set her right, and went 
on, — 

B-a-d. 

" Naughty," cried Lily, sure of her ground 
this time. Again the children laughed, but 
Miss Collins, seeing that the little girl under- 
stood the meaning of the word, even if she 
did not give it its right name, passed it over 
and wrote, — 

H-e-n, 
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" Hen ;" and one or two inore words were 
successfully managed, and then came^ — 

H-a-y. 

This, Lily could make nothing of; and 
Miss CoUins was obliged to help her out 

Next she wrote, — ^F-i-g. 

Here was another puzzler for lily; but, 
presently, getting hold of the wrong end of 
the word, as she had done before, she ex- 
claimed,— 

"Gift** bringing it out- with a^ long sigh; 
as if the troublesomte feUow had been almost 
too much for her, as indeed he had. 

At this new joke all the children but 
Violet nearly fell from their seats with 
•laughing ; and Miss Collins, seeing that Lily's 
spelling lesson was proving more of a frolic 
than she had intended, told her that would 
do for to-day, and she had done very well. 

But from that day, figs always went by 
the name of gifs among Lily's little friends 
who knew the «tory of the spelling lesson. 

Violet had not laughed with the others: 
Jhow could she ? Her punishment had begun : 
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indeed it may be said to have begun from 
the moment she had left the figs lying npon 
the grass, instead of picking them up and 
returning them to the generous little owner, 
who had willingly denied herself for the sick 
boy who had so small a share of this world's 

riches. 

And now, what did Miss Collins mean by 
writing out all those words for LQy ? " Boy" 
and "bad," "naughty," as Lily called it; 
" hay " and " fig " ? Did she know what she 
had done? No: she could not; it was im- 
possible ; no one knew but herself and God, 
— and — ^what did He think of her ? What 
did Lily say that for, and make her so un- 
comfortable? She would have given any- 
thing — the new dress she was to wear to 
Minnie Grey's party on Monday evening; 
her French doll ; yes, even one of the long 
curls of which she was so vain — to have had 
those figs safely back in Lily's pocket. If 
Lily would only miss them, so that she might 
go out and look for them, and bring them 
to her at once. But no : there sat the little 
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one, unconscious of her loss, serenely happy, 
and knowing nothing of the guilty secret 
that was tormenting Violet's heart 

Twelve o'clock came, — all too quickly for 
Violet ; for although their own nurse would 
come for them, it was a matter of course that 
Lola and herself should join the Wards in 
their walk homeward ; and Lola would want 
to stop with them at the haymaker's cottage, 
and Martha, the nurse, was sure to indulge 
her; for, next to Baby Bertie, Lola was 
Martha's pet, and, according to Violet's think- 
ing, the nurse always gave her her own way. 

Things turned out even worse than she 
had feared ; for Martha came provided with 
a bundle of old linen, and a tin pail of beef- 
tea, which she had brought all the way to 
the school with her, thinking that the chil- 
dren might like to present these gifts them- 
selves to Sammy Eiley on their way homa 
And Martha hurried them a little as they 
were leaving, so that Violet could not find 
the opportunity she wished for to run back 
and pick up Lily's figs. 
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" What are you going there for ? have you 
left anything 1 " asked Lola, as she saw her 
sister turning to run up the path where she 
and Lily had been that morning ; and Violet 
would not make an excuse which was not 
true, yet neither could she resolve to confess 
that she had left a mean and ungenerous 
act behind her. 

"Come on," said Martha; "we've no time 
to lose if we stop at Riley's, for Bertie will 
be awake before I am back" 
- So they started at once> Lily still knowing 
nothing of her loss. But when they nearei 
the haymaker's cottage, the little thing put 
her hand in her pocket, and her face changed 
at once. 

" Oh, Elly !" she crfed, "I 've losed Sanmiy's 
figs; I've losed them!" and she burst into 
tears, while the rest gathered about her ; all 
save Violet, who hung back, while they ques- 
tioned and comforted h^. 

"Did you take them out of your pocket ?" 
asked Ella, who had seen her little sister put 
the figs there that morning, and had vainly. 
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tried to persuade her to let her carry theHl 
in her satcheL 

" Only once ; and I know I put the other 
.two back all safe, — ^I know I did," said Lily; 
who was apt to be positive, and really thought 
ghe remembered putting the figs back in het 
pocket. 

" So you did eat one of them V said EUa» 
with a smile, though she was very sorry for 

lily. 

" Oh, no, no ! I only gave Violet one (ot 
a make-up, 'cause I was so sorry I was 
cross to her," sobbed lily. "I wouldn't eat 
Up poor Sammy's figs for anything, and now 
they 're loaed." 

"Never mind," said Ella, soothingly, white; 
she gave a reproachful glance at Violet, who 
stood troubled and mortified : " we will ask 
mamma to give us a good many, and bring: 
them to Sammy this afternoon." 

How would Ella have looked; or what 
would she have said, if she had known 
all? 

So lily was persuaded to dry her eyes. 
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though she still looked very moumful over 
her misfortune. 

When they passed through the gate of 
Hiley's cottage, a sad sight met their eyes. 
On the door-step sat Mrs. Eiley, her apron 
thrown over her head, and her hands clasped 
around her knees, while she rocked herself 
backward and forward, moaning and dy- 
ing. , , 

« What is it, Mrs Eiley ?" asked Ella :" is 
Sammy worse V 

" Worse is it, Miss ?" answered the woman, 
taking down her apron: "ay, worse is he, 
and never will be better, and me thinkin' 
the mom he was doin' well, for that he was 
so much aisier." 

" Is he suffering so now V* asked Ella. 

" Niver a ha'porth. Miss, more *s the pity ; 
and to think it is his mother that woxdd be 
plaised to see the pain in him in place of him 
lyin' there as aisy and comfortable as a babby, 
an' the minnit the docther seen him, he said 
'twas the worst sign, and there was no hope 
now the pain was gone. Och ! och I me boy. 
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inesunfiy boy, me merry Sammy! Whativer 
will I do widout him ?" • 

Eiley, who had come home for his dinner 
to hear this sad news, now came to the door 
to hush his wife's loud cries. 

"Whisht, whisht, honey!" he said: "ye 
trouble the boy. He's not a bit frighted, 
but as aisy in his mind, and lyin' there like 
a lamb, if ye don't worrit him with yer 
lamentin's. My sarvice to ye, Miss/' touch- 
ing his forelock to £Ua, on whose father's 
place he was at that time employed, "an' 
will ye be tellin' at home why I don't go to 
work this artemoon. Mr. Ward '11 not be 
lookin' for it. Miss, I know ; for the doctor 
says maybe he'U not last longer nor the 
momin', an' I couldn't be lavin' him now." 

"No, indeed," said Ella, vainly struggling 
with her tears ; " and, Kiley, my father will 
not be up from the city till evening, but I 
know he will come and see Sainmy as soon 
as he reaches home." 

"An* thank ye kindly, Miss,", said the 
man: "he was here last night, for Sammy 
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was his Sunday scholar, ye know, an' he had 
a talk with him." 

'' But papa did not think he was so ill as 
this, Rfley ?" 

"2^0, Miss : I don't think there was e'er a 
one but meself that didn't think he wo^d 
mend, badly as he was hurt; but when { 
seen him comin' down o£f that hay-oart^ my 
heart went down, down ; an' I niver rightly 
got it up again since. It didn't take me 
with such a shock as it has my old woman, 
for somehow I've been lookin' for it;" and 
the rough Irishman's voice brdce, and he 
drew his shirt-sleeve across his eyes. 

"Is there anything you would like to. 
have, or that we could do for you, Riley?" 
asked Ella. 

" No, Miss ; an' if there was I'm sure ye'd 
do it, for ye 're the very moral of yer father 
in yer ways as well as in yer looks. Yes, 
sonny, father 's comin'," as a feeble voice from 
within caUed. 

The little ones stood silent and awed, while 
Ella and Martha gave to the sobbing Mra: 
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Eiley the things brought for the relief of her 
boj, noWy alas ! of little use to hina. 

" Oh ! I wish I had the figs for him/' sighed 
Lily. 

"Maybe he couldn't touch them, dear," 
said Martha. 

"But I'd like him to know I thought 
about him/' said Lily. 

Riley came to the door. 

" Sammy's heered you, and wants to know 
won't you come in, and spake wid him, Mis9 
Ward?" he said, — ^"you and the other little 
ladies ; Miss Lily too, he sets a heap by her, 
and was always tellin' of her sweet ways and 
pretty sayin's. He'd like to see ye alL" 

None could refuse, and they all went in. 

There he lay on his small cot-bed, bright, 
merry Sammy fiiley, the boy known through 
all Glenwood for his honesty, good temper, 
and industry, and because he always tried to. 
do right too, in spite of his Irish love of fun 
and mischief. 

All fun aad mischief were gone from his: 
pale face now, but not the happy look. 
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Bright still, thoxigli not merry, but calm, 
peaceful, and thoughtful, as became one 
whose foot was already upon the first steps 
of the golden stair which led up 'to heaven's 
gate. 

Violet hung back with a choking feeling in 
her throat How could she meet the look of 
the dying boy? What though all earthly 
comforts were nothing to him now; what 
though he might never have cared to touch 
the figs, — it mattered not; there was the 
wrong she had done to him, never to be un- 
done, never to be forgotten by her. 

Sammy's look brightened as the little girls 
appeared. EUa took his hand. 

"Ye '11 give my respectful love to Mr. 
Ward, Miss Ella, and tell him how I mind 
every word he told me ; but he'll never know 
the good it 's done me tiU he comes up him- 
self, and then the Lord '11 tell him. And 
ye '11 tell him the Master stands very close, 
and I know He's here, and I'm not a bit 
feared with Him to make fast to." 

'* Father will come and see you this even- 
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ing as soon as he comes home^ Sammy/' said 
Ella. 

" I don't doubt it, Miss, and maybe he'll 
see me, and maybe not; and there's little 
Miss lily and Miss Violet, and Miss Lola 
too. Thank ye all for steppin' in to say 
good-bye. Dear little Miss Lily, the pnrty 
flower, just like her name ; well, I hope she'll 
be the Lord's blossom, and Miss Violet too, 
and all the rest." 

" Sammy," said Lily, " I wanted to bring 
you something, and I saved my figs ; but I 
losed them. I am so sorry, Sammy; I did 
want you to have them, and you wouldn't 
think I eat them up myself, would 
you?" 

"No, indeed. Miss Lily; and I thank you 
kindly. Figs is right good ;" answered Sam- 
my, thinking less of the lost treat than of 
the little darling's kindness and his wish to 
thank her. 

Martha, seeing he was exhausted with 
talking, now hurried the children away; and 
they said good-bye, feeling, one and all, as if 
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they had been carried very near to heaven 
in the haymaker's little cottage. 

late that afternoon, as Violet and Lola 
were playing on the piazza of their new 
Jhome, — ^Violet with little spirit, for there was 
a weight on her heart she could not sh^ke 
off, — Ella and Lily Ward came to them. 

"Oh I Lola and Violet!" said LQy, "we 
are going to Sammy's house again, and we 
came to see if you would go with na Mam- 
ma gave me this box fuU, all full of figs for 
him, ^cause I felt so sad about those I losed. 
And see, what a nice box, Violet. Such a 
nice, pretty lady on it, taidng care of her 
sheep, and she's all dressed up in a hat with 
a feather, and a necklace and bracelets, and 
a red dress, and a lace apron, just sus nice as 
any thing, and a crook in her hand. Won't 
Sammy like it ? And nice, green leavea on 
top of the figs." 

"Will you come with us, Lola?*' asked 
Ella. "I thought maybe you and Violet 
would like to go." 

Lola was glad to go. Not so Violet ; but 
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she did not like to refuse, and followed tbe 
others rather unwillingly. She dreaded to 
meet Sammy's eyes, if she was asked to go 
in again. It seemed to her that he must 
know of her unkindness to him. 

Lily marched along with the box tightly 
clasped in one arm: she was determined not 
to lose that. In the other hand she held a 
few flowers. 

*' Sammy likes flowers," she said to Lola ; 
" and he used to do up my garden for me 
very often when he came to work at our 
house ; so I just bringed him a few out of 
mamma's garden. She said I might." 

Violet need not to have feared to meet 
those eyes. Neither love, reproach, sorrow, 
or mirth should look out from them again. 
Closed to all earthly sights, they had opened 
upon the glory of his Heavenly Father's 
home, upon the welcome of His face. Sam- 
my had died about two hours after the 
children left him. The end was even nearer 
than had been thought 

The little cottage was very quiet now ; hi? 
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mother's cries were hushed, though she still 
rocked herself back and forward as she sat 
on a low chair, beside the cot, where he lay 
so white and Btill, with a smile lingering 
upon his lips. One hand lay upon his bosom: 
the other, belonging to the poor injured arm, 
was stretched beside him. 

The children's tears fell fast, for Sammy, 
with his bright, merry, affectionlte ways, had 
been a favourite with them all ; and poor Lily 
was in despair because her figs had come too 
late after alL 

" Now don't ye take on that way, ye swate 
lambie," said Mrs. Eiley, as the little one, 
putting her box down on a chair, laid her 
arms upon it, and bent her head in a burst 
p{ grief; "now don't ye take on that way* 
Sammy's better off as it is, if we could but 
see it, and it's not him that's to be grieved 
for. Och! me boy!" 

" But I wanted to give him something be- 
fore he went to heaven," sobbed Lily, "'cause 
he used to be so good to me." 

"Now bless yer heart," said the poor 
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mother, half-comforted hj all the kindness 
and sympathy shown in her grief: "but he 
knew^Ld was spakin' of i1,^d a smilin' 
to himseK, becase ye'd thoiight of him, just 
a bit before he went. It did him just as 
much good as though ye'd brought him all 
the swaties in the world, which he couldn't 
have taken at all, at all" 

Ella soothed her little sister, telling her 
that she might give the box to Sammy's 
brothers, and that she could still leave her 
flowers for him. 

lily dried her eyes; and, going to the side 
of the bed, she stood looking at Sammy for a 
moment. It was the first time she had ever 
seen death ; but there was nothing terrible in 
it here, and her own little face grew calm 
and peaceful as she gazed at that of the dead 
boy. 

Dividing the flowers she held, she placed 
one-half in the hand which lay upon his 
breast; then passing around to the other 
side, laid the rest within that of the poor, 
broken arm. 

F 
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" Those in the well hand are for himself," 
she said softly; " and those in the poor, hurt 
hand are for Jesus. Jesus will make his arm 
all well when he gets to heaven, so he can 
lift it up to give Him the flowers, and tell 
TTiTn lily sent them." 

" Darling," said Ella, " it is Sammy's soul 
that goes to heaven, not this poor, hurt body. 
This does not go to Jesus." 

Lily looked troubled and puzzled for a 
moment; then her face brightened as she 
said, — 

" Well, EUy, then hia soul will tell Jesus 
about the flowers ; and I am sure it will be 
just the same." 

Ella thought it was the same, and said no 
more ; and after a few words of kindness to 
the father and mother, and fresh offers of 
help, she called the children to come away. 
But turning for Lily, she saw her stealing 
back to the bed, and touching her lips 
gently to the flowers she had "sent to 
Jesus." 

" I just thought I 'd put a kiss for Jesus on 
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His flowers, Elly," she said, as she put her 
hand within her sister's. 

Violet could eat no supper that evening ; 
could neither talk nor play, — ^for play none of 
them had spirits after what they had seen 
that day, — could not sleep when she went to 
her little bed ; but lay tossing and restless 
for half the ni^t, so that her mother came 
and asked if she were ill ; and, thinking her 
over-excited, gave her some soothing medi* 
cina 

It was not so much the wrong she had 
done to the dead boy, as that she had done to 
poor, innocent, little Lily, which disturbed 
her so. Sammy had never been troubled by 
his small loss ; but sweet Lily had been so 
grieved and disappointed, all through that 
moment's wickedness when self had been so 
sadly sufiPered to have the upper hand, and 
crush all just and generous feelings. 

Was not this a sad lesson for our Violet ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

MINNIE GKEY'S PARTY. 

Did it answer for her, do you think ? Was 
the idol taken down from its throne, and 
bidden to keep in its proper place, and not 
thrust itself before the love and duty Violet 
owed to her God and her feUow-creatures ? 

Alas ! no ; for it is easier to set up idols 
for ourselves than it is to throw them down, 
even when we are in earnest about doing so ; 
and I fear Violet had not this last much at 
heart. Self only hid its head, and kept a 
little out of sight, while the shock of Sammy's 
death, and her remorse at the wrong she had 
done him were still fresh in her mind ; then 
it lifted itself up again, and called for new 
worship. More than one severe lesson was 
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needed before the ugly thing was even shaken 
from its hold upon her heart. 

Monday afternoon came, when Lola and 
Violet were to go to Minnie Grey's birthday 
party. The new dresses and sashes were put 
on, and Martha sent the two little girls down 
to their mother, that she might see if all was 
right before they went. 

" I don't b'lieve any of the other children 
will have such pretty dresses as ours : do you, 
Lola ? " asked Violet, as they went down- 
stairs. 

" I don't know," answered Lola : " I dare 
say a great many of them will." 

*' But ours came from Paris," said Violet. 

" Yes," said Lola ; " and I am glad of it. 
Dear Aunt Bertha, she was so kind to send 
them to us. Yes : I like to wear the things 
she sends, 'cause they make me sure she 
thinks a great deal about us;" and Lola 
looked down lovingly on the pretty and 
tasteful dress, whose chief charm in her eyes 
was, that it was the thoughtful gift of the 
dear aunt so far away. 
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" But don't you like them 'cause they come 
from Paris ? " asked Violet. 

"WeU,no," said Lola: "I don't think I 
care much about that if Aunt Bertha hadn't 
sent them. Mamma, Martha wants to know 
ifwewiUdo?" 

Mamma looked at them as they stood be- 
fore her. 

Pretty children they were both, certainly ; 
elegantly but simply dressed; children any 
parent might feel proud of, so far as outside 
appearance went ; but os the mother turned 
her eyes from the sweety unconscious face of 
one little daughter to that of the other — 
prettier than Lola's perhaps in features and 
complexion — a sigh escaped her. Even now, 
with the fear of mamma's reproving eye upon 
her, Violet could not refrain from striving to 
gain glimpses of herself in the minor be- 
tween the windows, twisting her dress now 
this way, now that, pulling out the ends of 
her sash, and putting on the most affected 
little airs and graces. 

Yes : the one might " do," perhaps, wear- 
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lug, as she did, the sweet grace of modesty ; 
but the other was wanting, oh 1 so sadly^, in 
that same ornament of a gentle and humble 
spirit. No shrinking, modest flower was her 
Violet, in spite of her pretty nama 

As Lola, Violet, and Aleck left their own 
gate, they saw a little girl coming down the 
road. 

" There 's Mary Dayton," said Lola : " let 's 
wait for her." 

« Oh, no ! " said Violet : « I don't want to 
walk with her. She never looks fit to be 
seen." 

'' I 'm sure she always looks as nice as can 
be," said Lola; "and she's a nice girl, too. 
I like her." 

" She dresses so," said Violet " At Lucy's 
party she had on nothing but a plain, white 
dress, with not a bit of trimming, just three 
little tucks over the hem, and not a ribbon or 
anything. And I just believe she has on that 
very same dress now, and this is a great deal 
larger party. If I was Minnie, I wouldn't 
have invited her." 
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"I would have," said Aleck; "and I'll 
tell you what, Miss Violet, her mother dresses 
her as well as she can afford to do, I suppose ; 
and your mother does no more. Mary 
Dayton is one of the best and nicest girls in 
the place." 

"Such hair, too, cut right short to her 
head," and Violet gave a toss to her own 
wealth of sunny curls. 

"You'd better look out you don't have 
your own in the same fashion," said Aleck. 
" I heard mamma saying to papa that she 
thought she would have to cut off your curls, 
you were so vain of them. HaUo ! Mary, 
how are you ? Come and walk with us. I 
suppose you are going to Minnie Grey's ? " 

Mary joined them willingly. She was not 
a remarkably handsome girl, certainly, and 
was dressed as plainly as a child could be ; 
but one could scarcely look into that bright, 
frank face, with its pleasant smile, without 
wishing to look again ; or notice her gentle, 
ladylike manner, without feeling a desire to 
know her better. Unless, indeed, like our 
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Violet, they cared more for outward show and 
glitter than for such a true and generous 
heart as was covered by Mary's simple dress. 

Mary glanced at the elegant, though not 
showy, dresses worn by Lola and her sister, 
and coloured a little, as she said, — 

" I hardly knew whether ray plain frock 
was nice enough for such a party as this ; but 
it was the best I had, and mamma could not 
buy me another one ; and I thought it would 
be foolish to stay away just because my dress 
was not so nice as some of the others." 

" To be sure," said Lola, " and your dress 
is very nice, indeed, Mary," and she slipped 
her arm within Mary's. 

" Your dress is jolly," said Aleck. " There's 
some sense in a dress like that : you needn't 
be afraid of spoiling it, but can go round just 
as you like. I wish there was a law against 
girls wearing fine things, so they needn't be 
always squealing out, * Oh ! my new frock ;' 
or, 'Oh! you're spoiling my sash;' or, 'You're 
rumpling my hair.' You look first-rate, 
Mary; come on, girls." 
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But Violet pouted and scowled, and hung 
behind, making it very plain to poor Mary 
that she did not care to go to Minnie Grey's 
in her company. But Mary, with the true 
politeness which springs from generous care 
for the feelings of others, would not seem to 
notice it, lest Lola and Aleck should be 
troubled by Violet's unkindness; and she 
went on with them, though she would really 
have preferred to walk by herself, since one 
of the little party did not want her. 

Violet hung a little behind the others. 

" That's just like Lola," she said to herself; 
" she never minds how the girls are dressed 
that she goes with, if she oijly thinks they 
behave nicely; and then I have to go too, 
or else be left by myself. It is very mean : 
people never do anything I like. Mary Day- 
ton is really an ugly girl too, besides her 
shabby frock. I wouldn't have such hair as 
hers for anything. Lola don't think it is so 
very bad 'cause hers is so straight It don't 
curl a bit, and has to be braided up tight 
— '"u to make it *cr6p4.* She wishes she had 
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mine, I know she does ; and I know General 
Forster made a mistake when he thought 
Mrs. Forster meant Lola was her beauty; 
and I don't believe what EUy Ward said. 
It's just 'cause they're none of them so pretty 
as me, and they don't like it. And there is 
Mary Dayton, she never seems to be one bit 
ashamed of dressing so. She hardly ever 
seems to think about it, only to-day when 
she said that about her frock. I'm sure I'd 
stay away from a million parties, before I'd 
go in a plain, old frock like that. I'm glad 
enough IVe such a pretty one, and French, 
too." 

Such thoughts as these took up her mind 
all the way to Minnie Grey's, where she was 
surprised to see that her little hostess gave 
as warm a welcome to Mary Dayton in her 
plain frock, as she did to Lola and herself 
in their new Paris dresses. 

But they had scarcely entered the room, 
when Violet saw an object which took off 
her attention even from herself for a time. 
Perched up on a sofa at the end of the room 
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was a little girl about her own age^ a stranger, 
and dressed in the most fashionable and ex- 
travagant style. Child though she was, 
Violet knew that her dress was not suitable, 
or in good taste for one so young ; still she 
could not help admiring the jewels, laces, 
and ribbons with which she was decked out, 
and at once made up her mind that she 
would become acquainted with her, if possible. 
This was soon done ; for Mrs. Grey came 
to Violet, and leading her to the little 
stranger, introduced her as Henrietta Morris. 
Violet sat down beside her, and for a few 
minutes the two children sat and stared at 
one another in an uncomfortable silence, 
which neither liked to be the first to break. 
At last Henrietta spoke. 

" Do you live here in Glenwood ?" 
"Yes," said Violet; and then they began 
to talk, and Violet found that the little 
stranger was staying at the hotel, where she 
had come with her parents to pass some 
weeks. But the conversation was neither 
very wise or very pleasant, for Henrietta was 
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quite a matcli for Violet in self-conceit and 
vanity, and the two cMldren strove with one 
another as to which should appear of most 
importance in the eyes of the other; and 
Henrietta not having that regard for truth 
which kept some check upon Violet, told 
such wonderful stories of her own and her 
parents' grandeur, that the latter felt herseK 
quite thrown into the shade, and began to be 
vexed with her companion. 

"Who is that girl over there with that 
shabby frock ?" asked Henrietta. 

*' Mary Dayton," answered Violet : "would 
you come to a party looking so ?" 

"No, indeed," replied the other, looking 
down with an air of great pride at her own 
lace dress. "How much did your frock cost? 
It is quite pretty ; but I know it did not cost 
half as much as mine." 

" I don't know : my aunt sent it to me for 
a present. It came all the way from Paris," 
said Violet. 

"Oh! pooh!. that's nothing," said Hen- 
rietta : " only my common clothes come from 
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Paris. This frock came from — ^from — er — 
Japan. My papa paid such a lot of money 
for it ; and this is one of my plainest ones, 
but I thought it was good enough for a patty 
in the country. Is that your best one V 

"Yes, it is," said Violet, too truthful to 
tell a falsehood, even for the sake of appear- 
ing finer in the eyes of the other ; " and it is 
good enough too ; and the country is just ad 
good as the . city, and better too. There's 
no plcu5e so nice as Glenwood, and I don't 
believe you have a lot of frocks " — " like 
that" she would have added, but checked 
herself, feeling that this was rather too plain 
spoken; and said, instead, — thinking she 
would mortify Henrietta in return for her 
thrust about the frock, — " and I don't believe 
your hair curls naturally." 

"It would if I'd let it," said Henrietta, 
scornfully ; " but I wouldn't have it. Mam- 
ma's maid always frizzes my hair, and it 
takes a great while to do it We keep so 
many servants we can scarcely find enough 
for them to do." 
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So these two foolish children talked, not 
exactly quarrelling, but each one trjdng to 
outdo the other, though Violet kept on the 
side of truth, and did not herself believe half 
of what her companion said, especially the 
story of the dress from Japan. She knew 
that things of that kind did not come from 
Japan, and began to think her new acquaint- 
ance very ignorant, as well as vain and sel- 
fish. But in the glass in which she saw 
Henrietta's faults, she did not see, side by 
side with them, her own, — so much after the 
same pattern. 

She was not sorry when Minnie came and 
invited them to go out in the garden with 
the rest of the children, who were enjoying 
the diflTerent amusements provided for them. 
But none of these suited Henrietta, who dis- 
dainfully refused every invitation to join 
their games. Neither croquet, hunt the hare, 
French blind man's buff, or any other play, 
was to the taste of this eight-year old young 
lady ; and Minnie began to repent of having 
invited her. 
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" What a horrid girl that is I " said Violet, 
as she walked away with some of the other 
children. 

"What is the matter with her?" asked 
Ned Ward. 

'' Oh I she is so vain and stuck up. She 
thinks herself so great just because she has a 
prettier dress than any one elsa She 's not a 
bit pretty herself, any way ; " and Violet gave 
her head a toss, which said as plainly as 
words, " No one can say that of me." 

Ned Ward and Charley Grey exchanged 
looks and laughed. 

" She 's selfish too," said Violet : " Minnie 
wants her to come and play, and she won't, 
and just keeps poor Minnie there not know- 
ing what to do with her. I wasn't going to 
stay with her, any way, though Minnie did 
beg me to wait, and see if I couldn't coax her 
to be nica Just as if I was going to be 
bothered with her." 

Violet did not enjoy herseK very much. 
She seldom did enjoy a cliildren's party, for 
she was now and then obliged to give up her 
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own way; and except for the sake of showing 
her pretty face, and wearing a finer dresa 
thaii usual, she would rather have been at 
home with Lola, who generally yielded to 
her. So after spoiling a game of croquet, by 
throwing down her mallet, and saying she 
would play no longer, because she differed 
from aU the other players about some rule of 
the game; after refusing to look at some 
beautiful coloured engravings with Lily Ward 
pnd Lucy Edwards, ''because," as she said, 
" Lily, who was the youngest, had the best 
place in the middle given to her ; " after put- 
ting on all the affected airs possible in the 
presence of the grown people, who she ima- 
gined were admiring her, and then seeing 
how little notice they were really bestowing 
upon h^; in short, after offending and dis- 
gusting almost every one, young and old, by 
the worship she paid to self, and finding very 
little satisfactioA in it herself, — she once 
more found her way to where Henrietta 
Morris sat, looking disdainfoUy at the games 
of the other children, and sat down beside 

G 
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her. Again the talk fell upon dress, riches, 
and so forth, and again Henrietta expressed 
her surprise that Minnie Grey would have a 
girl at her party, who could dress no better 
than Mary Dayton, and Violet agreed with 
her. Just then the sound of low laughter 
was heard; and Lola and Mary appeared 
hand in hand, running in at the open win- 
dow. 

'^Let us hide! let us hide!" said Lola. 
"Make room for us there in that comer, 
Violet. We're playing 'hunt the hare,' and 
the hounds are after us ; but we dodged them 
and ran in hera Quick ! let us squeeze in 
there by the end of the sofa, and you and Miss 
Morris will hide us, sitting in front of us." 

The two little hares pressed into the cor- 
ner in great haste, for the voices of the hounds 
were now heard coining nearer and nearer ; 
but instead of sitting before them, and so 
covering their hiding-place, as Lola had de- 
sired, Henrietta drew her lace dress disdain- 
fully aside from the touch of Mary's, and rose 
from her seat. 
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"Oh, how mean!" cried Lola: "they'll 
see onr white dresses in this comer, even if 
it is growing dark." 

"I shouldn't think there was much fear 
of that girl's dress being noticed anywhere," 
said Henrietta : " should you, Violet ? and I 
like to choose my own company, and don't 
like common people." 

"She's not common," said Lola, indignantly 
starting up from her comer, and quite for- 
getting the hounds who were after her ; ** and 
if she was, I 'd like her. It is a great deal 
more common to be proud, and to say unkind 
things, than it is to wear a plain frock ; and 
Mary 's a real lady, now ! Violet, you 'd better 
choose better company ; " and sweet, generous 
Lola threw her arm about the neck of Mary 
who had also risen from her hiding-place. 

" Dear me ! " said Henrietta : " your sister 
seems to be very intimate with that thinff, 
Violet. I thought you said you scarcely knew 
her." 

This was not so, and Violet could not let 
it pass. She would even rather repeat the 
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unkind speech she had really made. This 
was partly her love of self; partly that she 
could not bear to be accused of saying what 
was not true. 

** I didn't say so/' she answered, half pout- 
ing> half defiant: ''I said I didn't care to 
know Mary Dayton, now ; but Lola would be 
intimate with her, so I had to, whether I 
wanted to or not." 

Poor Mary, who had already been made to 
feel this even when it was not put into such 
plain words, burst into tears ; and Lola would 
have flashed out with some hasty speech 
again, when the hounds dashed in at the 
windows and door, to find their game in such 
distress that all thought of running them 
down was forgotten in anxious questions. 

Heartily ashamed, Violet slunk away up* 
stairs to the dressing-room, to indulge her- 
self with a gaze at her beloved idol reflected 
in the mirror. 

It was growing dusk ; and lights had just 
been placed in the rooms abova Violet, 
pleased to see this, took her stand before 
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the looking-glass, and indulged herself for 
some time in admiring Hie little face and 
figure it gave back to her delighted eyes, 
and in practising the airs and graces which 
she liked to show ofif before others ; knowing 
nothing all the while of the eyes of two 
maids, who were peeping at her from the 
next room, and amusing themselves with 
watching the vain little thing. 

Violet had forgotten how long she had 
stood there^ or that she might be missed 
down-stairs ; and had just taken a candle in 
her hand that she might throw a brighter 
light upon her face and curls, when she heard 
her name called- from the hall without She 
started, for it was Lola's voice, and she was 
ashamed to be caught thus again before the 
looking-glass, and in her start the candle was 
brought too near her head. It was but for a 
second ; but the light, silky curls blazed up 
on the instant, and in another the lace about 
the neck of her dress had caught 

Violet dropped the candle and shrieked 
aloud ; so did the maids who came rushing 
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in from the next room, and one of them, with 
great presence of mind, seized a woollen 
shawl, and threw it about the child's head 
and neck, pressing it tight, and thus putting 
out the flames. In another moment, the 
whole of her light dress would have been in 
a blaze, and Violet fearfully burned. 

Called by the screams which rang through 
the house, all the company came running up 
to the room, where a sorry sight was seen. 
Violet, poor chUd, sobbing and shrieking with 
terror and pain; one side of her long, glossy 
curls all burned away, and the other sadly 
scorched and singed. Lola clung to her, and 
tried to soothe her^ though herseK almost as 
much terrified as her sister ; and the shawl, 
which the maid had now unwrapped from 
the child's head, lay all shrivelled and full of 
holes upon the floor, showing what a fearful 
fate Violet's would have been, if the kind 
Heavenly Father before whom she had placed 
another god, had not still watched over His 
erring little one, and provided help where it 
might reach her ere it was too late. 



"One of tbem, nitb gnM prennce of mind, lelEed a 
wooUea slutw], uid (brew it nboot tta ohiM's bead."— 
r. im. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NO OTHER GODS BEFORE ME. 

Violet was quite ill for two or three days 
from the severe fright she had sufifered ; but 
except a slight burn upon her forehead, and 
another, rather more severe, upon her shoulder 
she had escaped without serious injury. But 
her beautiful hair, of which she had been so 
vain, was quite destroyed. The flames had 
shrivelled it entirely on one side, and the 
other must be cut close to her head. She 
mourned and wept and fretted over this loss, 
and quite forgetting her merciful escape, 
murmured at the accident which had de- 
prived her of what she considered her chief 
beauty. She could not be comforted, or 
made to take interest or pleasure in anything 
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In vain did Lola bring her prettiest toys, and 
favourite story-books; in vain did mamma 
read and sing to lier ; in vain did dear old 
grandmamma teU stories of the days when 
she was young, stories that were thought so 
interesting at other times, — ^Violet's mind 
was quite taken up with her loss, and she 
thought nothing could make up for it. 

^ Dear Violet," said Lola one day, " I am 
sure you need not feel so badly about your 
hair. You look almost as well without it^ 
and you ought to be so grateful your face 
was not all spoiled. The doctor says that 
little bum will soon wear away, and leave no 
soar. Any way, we would love you just the 
same." 

"Oh, yes! you can talk so very easily," 
said Violet, pettishly: "your hair is not 
spoiled ; and you are just glad, I know you 
are, that mine is burnt, 'cause it was so 
much prettier than yours." 

"Violet," said her mother, coming in at 
this moment, "I can have this no longer. 
Tou are allowing your disappointed vanity 
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to make you cross and unreasonable with 
every one, and yTou forget the kind care 
which has kept you from a fearful death, or 
from dreadful suffering which might have 
left you a disfigured object for the rest of 
your life, to fret and make yourself unhappy 
over so small a loss as that of your ringlets. 
And I must tell you, my daughter, that I had 
made up my mind that your hair must be 
cut off, and I should have had it done the 
very next morning after Minnie's party. It 
was becoming " 

Violet did not wait to hear the end of her 
mother's speech, but, flouncing herself around^ 
buried her face among the sofa pillpws, cry- 
ing aloud, and saying passionately, that every 
one was glad she was a fright ; and no one 
cared for her, not even her own mother. 

Her mother made no answer to this out- 
break, but signing to Lola to leave the room, 
sat down beside Violet, and softly smoothed 
the now short hair upon the little head 
which had been preserved from so great a 
danger. 
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Violet's sobs grew less passionate, but not 
less deep; and presently, raising her head 
from the sofa cushions, she threw herself 
into her mother's arms, exclaiming,— 

'^Oh! mamma^ mamma, do forgive me; 
oh! how bad I am! I didn't really mean 
that; I know you do care for me ever so 
much." 

Mamma only answered by a kiss, and 
kept on with the tender, healing touches till 
those sobs were stilled, and Violet lay peni- 
tent and quiet in her arms. 

Then she said very gently : " Violet, sup- 
pose a little heathen child, who worshipped 
false gods, and bent down before graven 
images, was sent here for you to care for and 
teach: what would be the first lesson you 
would wish it to learn ? " 

" Why, I would teach it to love the taie 
God, mamma, and teU it it must not worship 
its ugly old images. I would make it say, 
" Thou shalt have no other gods before m.e, 
just as soon as it could talk English." 

" And if these idols were very beautiful in 
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the eyes of this poor little heathen, and it 
still clung to them, and you found it bowing 
down to them day after day, what should you 
do then ? " asked her mother. 

"Well, mamma, — I b'lieve, — I think I'd 
have to take the idols, and hide them away 
where my little heathen couldn't find them ; 
or, maybe, I ought to break them up, or put 
them in the fire ; she oughtn't to be allowed 
to keep them, if she would worship them : 
ought she, mamma ?" 

" No, dear ; and so it is that our Heavenly 
Father is dealing with my daughter. He has 
taken from you that which was hecoming 
your idol, and a snare to you ; for He saw 
that you were learning to think so much 
of yourseK, and of your own looks, that there 
was no room in your heart for Him. He has 
given you a lesson, but a gentle one, that you 
might remember that He has said that He 
will have ' no other gods before Him.' " 

"Mamma," said Violet, "I am sure I 
never worshipped my hair or my own faca 
I have been selfish, and I suppose I was 
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rather vain too, for I did think I was pretty 
— and — mamma — I'm afraid I think I am 
pretty yet> even if my hair is all gone ; but I 
never would be so wicked as to say my 
prayers to myself or to my own hair." 

"Worship does not always mean saying 
prayers, Violet; or going down on bended 
knees before the idols we have set up for 
ourselves. If we love any one thing bettet 
than all others ; if it takes up all our thoughts 
and our time ; if we put aside for that all 
our duties towards 6od and those around us, 
— ^then we make that thing an idol ; and this 
is the worship we pay to it. When grand- 
mamma wants some little service done, and 
you go unwillingly and with a frowning face^ 
that is worship paid to the idol SeK ; when 
you will not put aside your book or play for 
one moment to give some trifling pleasure to 
Baby Bertie, or to your brother or sister, 
here again you are giving the first place to 
your idol ; when, in spite of all that mamma 
\ys, you will spend moment after moment 
fore the glass, admiring yourself; when 
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you seize upon the best plaoe or the largest 
share of any dainty; when you toss your 
head and treat with scorn any of your play- 
mates^ who may not be as well dressed as 
yourself, — all these are idol-worship. If you 
see a little girl kneeling with the words of 
prayer upon her lips, but all the time twist- 
ing her ringlets, arranging her ribbons, or 
trying to see her own face in the comer of 
the mirror opposite to her," — ^here Violet 
hung her head, — " do you think she is pay- 
ing worship to herself, or to the great God 
above whose name is upon her lips? If 
when she goes to His house she looks from 
side to side to see who notices her new hat 
or dress, or is taken up all the time of ser- 
vice with thinking how she may sit or 
stand in the most becoming manner, does 
she go there to worship Gk>d, or some other 
idol? God's creatures make themselves 
many idols, Violet ; but that of SeK is the 
one to which the greatest number bow down ; 
and the worship paid to it is vanity, selfish- 
ness, and want of charity." 
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" And greediness, I 'm 'fraid, too, mamma,'* 
said Violet, sobbing ; and then came the story 
of the figs, and the wrong done to the hay- 
makers boy and dear little Lily, which had 
been burning in Violet's bosom ever, since she 
had been guilty of it 

"And, mamma," she said, as her confession 
was ended, " I do think that has been a lesson 
to me about greediness ; for since that, when- 
ever I have felt a wish to take the best or 
largest thing, or something that was not quite 
fair for me to have, it would come into my 
mind about Sammy and the figs, and I could 
not ; and when lily said Jesus would know 
she sent Him the kiss she put on the flowers, 
I thought how He knew too what I did about 
the figs, and He would think I didn't care 
much about pleasing Him ; but I didn't know 
that was worshipping my idol of Self I did 
know though it was very horrid in me, and 
whenever Lily looked at me I felt so 
lean." 

"I am not sorry that you did feel so, 

lolet ; and here your sin brought its own 
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punishment, as the worship of any false god 
is apt to do ; for the Lord has said ' I am a 
jealous God/ which means that He wiU not 
bear to see any idol set up in His place, or to 
have us ' serve ' it before Him. The idols we 
make for ourselves may be hidden in our 
hearts, but He sees them as plainly as He 
does the * graven images ' of the poor heathen; 
and our sin is no less, but rather greater in 
His eyes, for we have been taught that He is 
the one great God, who alone must be loved 
and served. He has put these two command- 
ments first, because those who truly keep 
these two can hardly fail to keep all the rest, 
and our Saviour says, ' This is the first and 
great commandment. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. And the 
second is like unto it Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets ; ' 
that is, whoever loves God and his neighbour 
truly, will not wish or dare to sin against 
either, and so will keep aU the command- 
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jnea\» in keeping these two. Do you under- 
atand, dear ? " 

''Yes, I think so, mamma ; and I belieYe I 
ean see tlJ^way to cure myself of doing scmie 
things that are worshipping idol Self; for I 
will try hard always to take the smallest and 
worst things to eat, so as to pnt off greedi^ 
ness, and not to make haste to take the best 
place, or feel cross when some one askg me to 
do them a fiftvour ; yes, and I will hint them 
to ask me to do disagreeable favours too, — ^I 
mean things I hate to do ; and I will come 
quick when I am called, no matter how much 
I don't want to ; and I will make up my 
mind not to look in the glass, but to ask some 
one if I look fit when I put on my own hat ; 
and I will ask Gh)d to help me with these 
things and not to let me worship old Self any 
more; but, mamma, there is one thtug I 
don't see how to do. How am I to make 
myseK think I am ugly ? For I do think I 
am rather pretty yet, even if my hair is all 
cut and bmtit off; and I 'm 'frald I can't 
help it even if I don't look in the glass." 
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" There is no need that you should think 
yourseK ugly, Violet. God gave you your 
face ; and if He made it fair and pleasing, 
you should take it as you would any other 
good gift from Him, There is no harm, no 
vanity, in thinking you are pretty ; the wrong 
is in thinking too much of your looks, acting 
as if they were a credit to yourself, or made 
you better or more deserving than others, sup- 
posing that people are all the time noticing or 
thinking of you, or in trying to draw such 
notice upon yourselfc This is vanity, my 
daughter." 

"Yes, mamma," said Violet; "and I've 
done it too ; and I just believe it has made 
me do lots of other bad things. But it never 
seemed to me that it was such a very great 
sin to be a little vain, or maybe even a little 
selfish; and it never came into my head it 
was breaking a commandment" 

" Yes, dear : I suppose you have thought 
them of little consequence ; but you see not 
only how they break God's first and second 
commandments, but how they may lead us to 

H 
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forget all our duty, not only to Him, but also 
to our neighbour. A man or child will not 
lie, steal, or covet, unless he loves himself 
better than his God or his neighbour whom he 
wrongs : he will not break the Sabbath, or 
take his Makef s name in vain, if he loves 
Him before all other gods. Vanity and 
selfishness are bad guides : the idol of Self is 
perhaps the worst idol we can make to our- 
selves. And when God sees that we will not 
heed His word, He sometimes breaks our 
idols or takes them from us, as you say you 
should do to your poor little heathen. So I 
think He has given you a lesson, Violet, — as 
I said before, a very gentle one, — ^to remind 
you how worthless are aU gods that we set up 
jfor ourselves. Will you heed it, my child ? " 

"I will try, mamma," answered Violet; 
" but do you mean that God letting my hair 
be burnt up was like breaking the idols of 
that little heathen ? " 

" I do, Violet. When God sees that we 
think too much of any thing, and let it come 
between our hea^ and Him, He often takes 
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away the idol, so that it may no longer take 
the place that belongs to Him. Yes : you 
were so vain of your hair, of your looks 
altogether, that your Father in heaven found 
that He must give you a gentle lesson to bring 
back your thoughts and heart to Him. Dear 
little daughter, let it be enough, and pray that 
you may not need more severe teaching that 
the idol Self must be put away." 

Violet sat leaning her head against her 
mother for a short time, and then she said,-— 

"Mamma, did you keep that account about 
the selfish, vain things I did for a week ? '' 

" Yes, dear. Do you want to see it ? " and 
taking out the little memorandum-book, she 
read to Violet the long list, covering more 
than a page of the small volume, of all the 
selfish, vain actions which she had seen dur- 
ing that one week. One week ? no, it was 
less than a week from the time that account 
was begun, to the day when Violet's God had 
stretched out His hand, and shaken the idol 
fio fondly worshipped. 

Violet hung her head in shame. How 
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dreadful that list Beemed ! All those little 
things -which appeared bo trifling when they 
were done, or spoken one by one, what a he&d 
of selfiBhness and vanity they now made up ! 
And it was all idol-worship, forgetfulness of 
God and His " first and great conunandment." 
And how Conscience now pointed out many 
another thing which had never come to 
mamma's knowledge ! 

" Oh ! I am sorry, mamma," she said ; 
" and I will try not to do so any more, and 
1 will ask Ood to help me not to, I cfo re- 
pent, oh ! I do. And, mamma, I expect all 
the girls I know must think I am a mean, 
horrid, hateful thing, and mayhe they will 
never know I want to be better." 

" Tes, they will, dear, if you can put away 
Self, and show them you want to learn to be 
kind and unselfish, and do not think more of 
yourself than of othera," 

" Tary Dayton hates me, I know. She 
I was BO unkind to her," said Violet; 
hen she told her mother of her uukind- 
to poor Mary, and how ashamed she 
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had been to let the disdainful Henrietta 
Morris know that she was a Mend of herself 
and Lola. 

"Well, Violet," said her mother, "when 
we truly repent of a wrong we have done to 
another, we should let them see it by con- 
fessing it and asking forgiveness." 

Then Self lifted its head once more in 
Violet's heart, and bringing false pride to its 
aid, whispered, — 

"Don't do it: there's no need, and you 
don't want to be acquainted with that girl. 
You couldn't help it, if she found out what 
you said: you had to tell when Henrietta 
said that, and it was true. Don't make an 
apology." 

Violet shrugged her shoulders, hung her 
head on one side, and wriggled uneasily on 
her mother's knee, while the latter waited 
for an answer. 

"Mamma," she said at last, "I'll tell LUy 
about the figs and beg her pardon, if you 
think I ought; but I don't want to beg Mary 
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Dayton's pardon. I dorft care much about 
her." 

" I do not want you to tell Lily about the 
figs," said her mother : " there is no need of 
it. She does not know that you wronged 
her, and she has forgotten the trouble. It 
would only disturb her innocent little heart 
to bring it back, and might make her feel un- 
kind towards you. Better leave it as it is ; 
only take care not to hurt her again in any 
way, but try to make up as far as you can 
for what you have already done. But Mary 
Dayton knows and feels your great unkind- 
ness. She is a tender-hearted, sensitive, 
little girl, — a dutiful, unselfish daughter, try- 
ing in all ways to help her mother in the 
troubles which are around them ; cheerfully 
doing without many things which other 
children enjoy, and to which she was once 
accustomed, because she knows that her 
father has lost his money, and cannot afford 
to give them to her. We should try to help 
her by showing her all the kindness in our 
powe ^ instead of adding to her trials by 
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turning from her, or treating her with a vain, 
foolish pride. I do not say you must beg her 
pardon, Violet ; but I want you to think of 
this, and try to judge for yourself what you 
ought to do, and what it is that stands in the 
way of your showing your true repentance 
for your unkinduess to Mary/' 



CHAPTER VIIT. 

VIOLET HUMBLED. 

More than a month had gone by since Violet 
had this talk with her mother, when, one 
afternoon, she and Lola and Baby Bertie were 
at play in one of their favourite spots. It was 
no wonder that they liked it; for what a 
lovely place it was! 

It was by the side of a little brook which 
ran by their father's grounds; the prettiest, 
merriest, little brook that ever was seen. 
All the long summer day it murmured with 
sparkling music over and among the stones 
which lay in its way; sweet, wild flowers 
grew in mossy nooks along its banks, and the 
broad, green branches which stretched across 
b made rippling shadows in the sunshine. 
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Two or three great oaks, one of them with a 
hollow trunk, grew beside it; and beneath 
and within this last, Violet and Lola had 
their "paper-doll baby-honse." Many and 
many a family of paper dolls had lived and, 
alas ! perished, in this home : for at the best^ 
the mossy hollow in the oak was but a damp 
dwelling-place ; and after a summer shower 
or a foggy morning, our little girls were sure 
to find their frail dollies in rather a bad con- 
dition. But that did not matter much, for 
paper dolls were easily replaced ; and it was 
almost as much fun to make them as it was 
to play with them. 

Just below this pleasant, shady play- 
ground, a large stone barred the way of the 
running water; and while it flowed on as 
merrily as ever on the one side, on the other 
it turned into a quiet, shallow pool below the 
green bank, which gave back, like a mirror, 
the waving grasses and leaves above it A 
little farther down yet, the stream was crossed 
by a pretty rustic bridge ; but this bridge, as 
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well as the meadow beyond, was forbidden 
ground to the children. 

Forbidden, that was, to Lola and Violet 
Aleck, a large, strong boy, was able to keep 
himself out of danger ; and who ever thought 
of forbidding " Baby Bertie " to go over the 
bridge, watched as she was, or should be, by 
loving eyes each moment of her little life? 

And Lola and Violet had no wish to dis- 
obey, — ^indeed, nothing could have tempted 
them to go alone into the meadow beyond 
the bridge ; for next to this meadow, and be- 
tween that and the high road, was a field 
where there was a fierce buU belonging to 
Farmer SockwelL 

This bull the boys of Glenwood had nick- 
named "Dr. Harding;" for, like that old 
gentleman, he was very surly, cross, and un- 
reasonable, and would permit no one to tres- 
pass upon his groimds, or to come anywhere 
near them, l^ay, more ; he could not bear 
even to see any one in his neighbour's field ; 
wd the old doctor, although he might growl 
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and grumble, had never tossed any offender 
over the fence or up into the air, as the bull 
had been known to do several timea 

So you may be sure the little girls had no 
desire to go where they could see him, or he 
could catch sight of them; and were glad 
enough to stay on their own side of the 
stream, where the shelving bank and high 
fence, and bushes on the other side, hid them 
from the fierce creature. They were quite 
safe on their own pleasant playground, and 
never even thought of the bull, except when 
they heard, now and then, his low, muttered 
bellow. So they had come with a new 
family of paper dolls, to play there that 
lovely summer afternoon, bringing little 
Bertie with them by mamma's consent. 

She had begged tq go, in her pretty, plead- 
ing way; and Lola had coaxed mamma to 
let her come. Violet had felt rather unwil- 
ling to take her at first; and the words, 
"Oh! we don't want to be bothered," had 
almost risen to her lips ; but they had been 
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checked by the recollection that it was Self 
who was speaking. And then she joined 
her voice to Lola's, begging that the baby- 
might go, and they wotdd take such good 
care of her. 

For Violet had been true to her promise, 
and, taking heed to the gentle lesson she had 
received, had tried, with God's help, to throw 
down her old idols, and to put away selfish- 
ness, vanity, and all the other hateful faults 
which were part of the worship of Self. 

Her mother saw with pleasure how, day 
by day, she was teaching herself to yield to 
others; giving up her own will; making 
such little sacrifices as came in her way; 
seeking for opportunities to do some kind 
act, or to save some one trouble ; and trying, 
in many ways, to show her repentance, and 
desire to become a generous, obliging chili 

But not yet in every way. Self is a hard> 
hard idol to overthrow ; and he finds many 
lodging-places in our hearts, and brings up 
many an evU spirit to help him keep his 
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hold there. Drive him from one comer, and 
think that he is overthrown and destroyed ; 
and, lo ! he lifts his head in another, often 
trying to make us believe that it is not him- 
self, but some good and proper spirit which 
should have rule there. 

And Pride was the spirit with which Self 
was speaking to Violet's heart now, — a false 
and foolish pride which would not let her 
confess that she had done wrong, although 
she knew and felt it, or let her beg pardon 
for a great unkindness done to one who had 
never injured her. 

And so, although it was now so long since 
Violet's mother had plainly pointed out her 
duty to her; although, with God's help, she 
had conquered in many a struggle, many a 
hard battle with her besetting sin, — the 
little girl had never yet been able to bring 
herself — or, rather, she had never tried to 
bring herseK — ^to be friends once more with 
Mary Dayton. 

"Why should you?" whispered Pride; 
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''for you said no more than was true^ and 
you had to say that. It was all Henrietta 
Morris* fault. You do not care ahout having 
a girl who dresses so plainly as Mary Dayton 
for your friend, or want to be with her. And 
it is clearly to be seen that she does not care 
about having you for her friend. Every time 
she sees you, or you come near her, she turns 
quickly away, and will join no game or walk 
in which you take part. She is cross and 
sulky ; just let her alone, and think no more 
about her." 

It was not to be denied that Mary did turn 
away whenever Violet came near, and that 
she now always refused to play or walk in 
the same party; but could Violet expect 
anything else? Had she not very plainly 
said that she did not wish to know Mary, 
or be with her, " only Lola would ?" And it 
was not true that Mary was cross and sulky. 
She was quiet and gentle ; but she was very 
much hurt and offended, and justly so, and 
^It that she could not force her company 
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upon one who had declared that she despised 
it. 

Violet had forgotten all about Mary on 
this afternoon, while she enjoyed her play 
in their pleasant out-of-doors baby-house, 
after she had so fiar conquered Self as to 
give up (for Bertie's private amusement) a 
whole family of paper doUs, in bright-coloured 
dresses, which unfortunate family was pre- 
sently discovered to be floating down the 
little stream; heads, arms, legs, and bodies 
sailing amy in separate bits, having been 
torn limb from limb by the ruthless Bertie, 
who declared that she was " divin' dollies a 
nice tool bass." 

Having disposed of these victims, and sent 
after them a number of flowers and grasses 
gathered for her by her sisters, and having 
trotted about after pebbles to throw in the 
water, till her feet were tired, the little one 
bethought herself of mamma's lap, and a 
*'pitser boot," and begged to go home. But 
when Lola offered to take her, she said she 
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wad tir^d and wanted to be carried, which 
Lola could not do; and Bertie must needs 
wait till her sister could run to the house for 
Martha the nurse, Violet promising to take 
good care of the baby while Lola was away. 

But hardly had Lola gone, when Violet's 
promise was forgotten. And how was that ? 

Groing down to the quiet pool before men- 
tioned to fill her little tin pail with water 
for the use of her dolls, Violet saw there 
what she had not seen for several weeks, the 
reflection of her own face given back as 
clearly as firom a mirror. 

Por in spite of many a temptation, Violet 
had been faithful to her resolution "not to 
look in the glass," and her mother had let 
her do as she pleased about it, seeing in this 
a proof of the little girl's earnestness to con- 
quer her vanity. 

Perhaps Violet might not have been quite 
so resolute about it, if she had not believed 
that she had lost a great portion of her good 
looks with her hair; but however that might 
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be^ she started in pleased surprise as her eyes 
fell upon the face looking back at her from 
the water. 

The hair which had been burnt and cut 
so close had grown surprisingly in these 
weeks, and now clustered in round, soft 
rings, quite as becoming, perhaps ,more so, 
than the* long, fair ringlets which had once 
fallen about her neck and waist. 

"You are prettier than you ever were 
before," whispered her pleased Vanity, " and 
no one ever told you so, not even Lola, 
though she knew how sadly you felt about 
your hair. And then Self raised its un- 
charitable voice once more. 

" It was very mean of Lola, and just be- 
cause she was jealous that I am prettier than 
ever, and my hair looks so sweet. This morn- 
ing in school I saw Mary Dajrton looking at 
me, and she looked sorry too. I know she 
is sorry my hair is growing again, hateful 
thing! Lola needn't be saying Mary feels 
badly because we're not friends. I know 

I 
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she can't bear me, and would be glad to do 
something unkind to ma Anyhow, I 'm not 
going to tell her I 'm sorry for what I said ; 
no, never, never, not as long as I live. I 'm 
quite enough better than she is." 

Self had the upper hand once more now, 
and Violet sat gazing at her face in the dear 
water, pleased with vain thoughts Of herself, 
and nursing pride and Ul-wiU with hard 
thoughts of Mary, while dear, little Bertie 
was quite forgotten. 

Bertie soon discovered this, and felt ne- 
glected, and having called Violet two or 
three times without receiving any answer, 
went up to her and pulled her sleeva 

" Oh ! let me alone : I can't be bothered," 
was all the answer she obtained ; and think- 
ing, with some justice, that Violet had gone 
back to her old ways, she said in a hurt and 
offended tone, — 

^'Dood WUet's all don away, and bad 
Wilet's tome bat. Me'U do 'way and not 
tate tare of Wilet any more;" with which 
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she turned away and marclied past the pool 
where her sisti sat gazing at herself, and 
down towards the bridge which spanned the 
narrow stream, still unheeded by Violet. 

Here she paused and looked across. Bun- 
ches of purple asters and golden-rod were 
blooming on the other bank, and looked very 
tempting in Bertie's eyes. She would have 
asked Violet to get them for her if her sister 
had not already been so pettish with her; 
but not knowing it was against rules to cross 
the bridge, she thought it better to go for 
them herself. 

"Dere's nice pitty fowers; me will pit 
some for mamma," she said to herself, and 
away the tiny feet trotted over the bridge 
and up the opposite bank. On from one 
cluster of wild flowers to another they wan- 
' dered till she was half-way across the meadow, 
when a low bellow causing her to turn her 
head, she saw the bull standing in the centre 
of his own field. 

Not one whit afraid was Baby Bertie. 
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Their own cow took clover, turnips, and salt 
from the children's hands in the most sociable 
manner, and liked to have her nose patted ; 
and Bertie saw no reason why one "cnshey" 
should not be as friendly as another. Among 
the blossoms she held were two or three 
red clover-heads. Bertie picked them out, 
laid down the rest of her floweis, and 
gathering several more clovers, went close to 
the strong rail fence which separated the two 
fields, and putting her Uttle hand through, 
called, — 

*'Here, Tushy, Tushy! tome have some 
tover." 

But "Tushy" stood still, watching her with 
mutterings which to a wiser person would 
have meant mischief. For ''Dr. Harding" 
was in a worse humour than usual that after- 
noon, having been teased for a good part of 
the morning by some mischievous boys. 

Finding that her well-meant invitation 
was not accepted, Bertie looked about for some 
way of coming nearer to the bull, all imcon- 
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scious, innocent little one, of the danger into 
whicli she was running. She soon discovered 
between two of the rails a wider space than 
the rest afforded, and with some trouble 
squeezed her small person between these, and 
ran on towards the bull, holding out hei* 
clover-blossoms, and calling in the most 
coaxing voice, — 

" Here, Tushy, Tushy !" 

But suddenly she stood still in alarm. 
For the bull did not look amiable at all, but 
stood tossing his head, pawing the ground 
with his hoof, and lashing his tail about ; 
and then a loud, angry bellow struck fear to 
the baby heart At the same moment she 
heard Violet's voice screaming to her, — 

"Bertie! Bertie I comeback. Oh! Bertie. 
Oh I the bull! Bertie, Bertie V* 

For Violet had at last missed her little 
sister, and rousing from the vain and selfish 
thoughts in which she had been lost, turned 
to search for her. Bertie had been drawing 
a little waggon, but when she came- to the 
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bridge had dropped the tongue and left it on 
the nearer slide till she should come back. 
Here Violet saw it, and knowing that the 
baby must have crossed the bridge, and for- 
getting all orders, she flew across it to look 
for her. 

What a sight met her eyes as she reached 
the other side ! Bertie in the field with "Dr. 
Harding," the dreadful creature who was a 
terror even to his keeper; and the bull 
plainly making ready to attack her. Violet 
shrieked aloud, calling again and again on 
Bertie to come back, but did not dare to go 
and bring her. 

But Bertie was frightened now, no less at 
Violet's screams than at the sight of the 
fierce animal before her, and, dropping her 
clover, burst into a loud, terrified cry ; while 
the bull, stai more enraged at the sight of 
Violet on the other side of the fence, and the 
screams of the two children, made a rush for- 
vard, then stood still again with his head 
Dwered. 
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Violet stiU screamed and danced about 
with terror, not knowing what she should 
do, when a figure flew past her, and almost 
before she could turn or look after it, it was 
over the fence and flying towards Bertie. 
Bunning from the high road towards the 
little stream was a wooded path which was a 
short cut from the village; and this path 
lying a little higher than the fields beyond, 
both meadows could be plainly seen from it. 
Mary Dayton, coming home from an errand, 
had taken this path, and looking down had 
seen Bertie's danger even before Violet did. 
Quick as thought she flew down the path, up 
the bed of the stream, heedless of wet feet or 
shoes and stockings, through the meadow 
and past Violet, and was at the fence. Now, 
how to get over that? It was high and 
strong, as befitted a fence about the field 
where " Dr. Harding " was kept ; and by no 
possibility could Mary have let down one of 
the heavy bars to creep through, even had 
there been time. 
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Bnt Mary^ was swift and sure of foot, bo 
active and nimble and such a good dimber 
that her Bchoolmates nicknamed her "the 
goat ; " and in aaother instant the hiave little 
gill was ovei tiie fence, and on tiie same aide 
with Bertie and the holL 

Still uiother intmdei on his premises I 
Hiis was too much; and with a lond loair 
the furious brute dashed forward towards 
Bertie. Bnt Mary wbs too quick, even for 
him. Seizing Bertie with one hand, with 
the other she dashed in hia face the broad 
straw hat she wore, then turned and ran, 
dragging Bertie with her. Dragging really, 
for the little thing could not run, and it was 
all Mary could do to pull her along. She 
could not have gone fast enough, had it not 
been that the bull stopped for a few momenta 
to wreak his mge on the hat, giving them 
some time for escape. She reached the fence, 

, and by God's good providence, at 

I where Bertie had crept through; 

;h Violet's assistance the little one 

led through in safety. 
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The gap was too small for Mary, dimb 
the fence she must. Her feet were on the 
rails; up one, two; but there was the bull 
again, and in another instant Mary was sent 
flying headlong back over the fence. 

But Grod's kind care was about His little 
children still The bull took Mary between 
his horns, not on them, and as she was 
pitched over she struck Violet. This threw 
Violet down, but it broke the force of her 
own fall, and as the grass on which they fell 
was soft and long, neither of them was much 
hurt. Mary was giddy and rather stunned, 
it was true ; but she was able to rise to her 
feet in a moment or two, and now there were 
Lola and Martha, brought to the spot by 
Violet's and Bertie's cries^ and full of the 
greatest alarm. 

Catching up Bertie in her arms, and shak- 
ing her fist at the bull, who now stood re'- 
garding with an air (^ the most provoking 
calm all the commotion he bad caused, 
Martha hurried all the children back across 
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the stream and up to the house. Mary felt 
too weak and too ill to object ; while Violet, 
now £o.r from feeling that she did not wish to 
" be friends " with her, clung fast to her, call- 
ing her all manner of loving names, and 
every now and then stopping, in spite of 
Martha's calls, to cover her face and hands 
with kisses. 

It was some time before Lola and Martha 
could make clear what had happened; but 
at last, Violet became more composed, and 
told the story from beginning to end; her 
own foigetfiilness and neglect of her little 
sister; the danger into which Bertie had 
innocently run; Mary's presence of mind 
and bravery; and lastly, the latter's merciful 
escape from a terrible death. 

She kept nothing back, either to her own 
discredit or Mary's praise; and whea she 
had finished, threw her arms once more about 
Mary's neck, crying, — 

" Oh ! Mary, Mary, I did know I was too 
horrid and mean for anything, to say and to 
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think such things about you ; but I tried not 
to let myself know it ; and I do hope 1 11 
never be such an old proudy again. Oh! 
Mary, could you forgive me and let me be 
Mends with you ? If you will, I 'U never be 
proud again, except for having such a brave, 
good girl as you for my friend" 

M^ was quite wilLg to forgive and for- 
get, and readily " made friends " with Violet 

She was much made of, praised, and petted 
by all Bertie's family, as indeed she might 
well be. She had performed a great feat for 
a little girl of eight years old, and probably 
saved Bertie from some fearful injuries, if 
not from death. 

" Dear child," said Mrs. Swan, "you showed 
great presence of mind, as well as great cour- 
age. How came you to think of throwing 
your hat in the bull's face ? " 

"I didn't think of it, ma'am," answered 
Mary : " I just did it ; and I didn't even re- 
member I had done it till Violet spoke about 
it" 
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A more thoroughly humbled child that 
Violet it would have been hard to find. 
Shame and mortification, that after all her 
good resolutions and efforts, she had again 
allowed Self to master her so far, tilting her 
beaxt with pride, envy, and vanity; remorse 
for all the unkind things she had said and 
thought of Mary, and for her behaviour to- 
wards her; and a kind of despair lest she 
should never be able to destroy her old idol, 
— ^made her very miserable, and she felt as 
if she could not bear to look anyone in the 
face. 

"I believe, after all," she said to her mother, 
"that God will have to do something to me 
that will make me as ugly as a real old 
heathen idol, like being dreadfully burnt, or 
having small-pox, or something; and then, 
maybe, I won't be vain or selfish. It will 
be just good enough for me if He does ; for 
He gave me a lesson before, but I wasn't 
tanght by it, I 'm such a horrid, ungrateful 
thing." 
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"I do not think that, dear," said her 
mother : '' I think you did learn something 
from it You have tried hard to put down Self 
during these last few weeks ; and you must 
not be discouraged if you have failed once ; 
no, not though you should fail many times. 
For Self is a hard master, and the kind 
Father above, who has given you such start- 
ling yet merciful lessons, knows that, and 
looks with pity and love on all your efforts 
to do better, and can forgive agaia and again. 
But you must be in earnest ; and pray that 
you may not be led into temptation, and that 
when vain and selfish feelings come into 
your heart, God will help you to drive them 
away. We cannot do it by ourselves, and 
we must be made to feel that He is the one 
God above all gods who alone can help and 
save us, and whom only we must wor- 
ship. Then there will be no room in our 
hearts for any other idol, or for selfishness, 
vanity, envy, or any other feeling which 
comes from forgetfulness of our love and 
duty to God and our neighbour." 
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So Violet took heart again ; and, seeking 
for help where it can never fail, prayed night 
and morning, and many a time beside, that 
dhe might be taught to heed the first and 
great commandment, through the keeping of 
which we shall keep all the rest which God 
has given us ; and as the weeks and months 
went by, it was surprising to feel how easy 
the lesson became, and how it seemed to her 
that eveiy one tried to help her, and de- 
lighted to please her, and do kind things for 
her, so much more than in the old days 
when she cared only to please and worship 
the idol of SeU 



THE END. 
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